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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


The Vice-Presidential office is one of 
the least satisfactory features of the 
American Constitution. The powers 
that attach to it are so mechanical and 
insignificant that an American who 
wants to mount to the highest office of 
all will do anything rather than become 
a Vice-Presidential candidate. The 
duties of the Vice-President begin and 
end with presiding over the delibera- 
tions of the Senate. In the event of a 
tie he is allowed a casting vote, and 
that is the sum total of his authority. 
A post so purely decorative and func- 
tionless makes but a slender appeal to 
American practicality. The politicians 
especially, with their more than Ameri- 
ean readiness to take chances, wholly 
engrossed with the actualities and 
heedless of the possibilities of the Vice- 
Presidency, waste little time or thought 
on the choice of a man to run for the 
office. A nomination to it is usually 
offered as a consolation prize to the 
disappointed candidate for Presidential 
honors. Failing that, it may be given 
to placate a leader who is inclined to 
bolt the party ticket, or to conciliate a 
mutinous faction, or strengthen a 
doubtful State by infusing into it a per- 
sonal interest in the contest. From 
abroad the Vice-Presidency looks large 





and honorable enough, but the aspiring 
American politician does not covet it. 
The Speakership of the House of Com- 
mons is an office of considerably more 
dignity and influence than the Vice 
Presidency of the United States, but a 
man who was feeling his way towards 
Cabinet rank would carefully eschew 
it. He would feel it, if it were thrust 
upon him, a sort of ceremonious inter- 
ment of his private ambitions. So, too, 
the Vice-President of the United States 
becomes one of the politically dead. 
A nomination to the post, or at least 
an unsought nomination, is regarded as 
a quiet hint to commit political suicide, 
a kind of polite reminder that the days 
of a man’s real usefulness are over. 
There was truth as well as acrid humor 
in the parable of the American who had 
two sons. One of them went to sea, 
the other became Vice-President. Nei- 
ther was ever heard of afterwards. On 
the other hand there is always the 
chance that the Vice-Presidency, in- 
stead of leading to a more or less dec- 
orative extinction, may prove the step- 
ping-stone to the Presidency itself; but 
being no more than a chance, it is ha- 
bitually disregarded. That is to say, 
the Vice-President is never nowadays 
chosen with an eye to his fitness as a 
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possible successor to the President, but 
always with a view to some immediate 
electioneering effect. This way of do- 
ing things leads at times to extraordi- 
nary results. It is the exception, for 
instance, to find a Vice-President in po- 
litical agreement or even in political 
sympathy with the President. On the 
contrary, they are usually in acute hos- 
tility, the President representing the 
choice of the larger faction in the par- 
ty, and the Vice-President of the smal- 
ler—and we need not look across the 
Atlantic to discover and gauge the 
breadth and bitterness of these intes- 
tine feuds. If we will imagine Eng- 
land a Republic, and Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Duke of Devonshire running on 
the same ticket as candidates for the 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency, amd 
Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman heading the rival tick- 
et, we shall only be conceiving a mira- 
«le that the Americans accomplish 
every four years, without a suspicion 
of how wonderful it is, and almost as 
a matter of course. Naturally it has 
landed them in some amazing compli- 
cations. Mr. Roosevelt himself has 
described the state of affairs when 
Harrison died in 1841. “The Presidency 
fell into the hands of a man who had 
but a corporal’s guard of supporters in 
the nation, and who proceeded to op- 
pose all the measures of the immense 
majority of those who elected them.” 
In the same way Andrew Johnson did 
the nation incalculable harm by trying 
his utmost to reverse Lincoln’s policy, 
and so precipitating by the power of re- 
action the blunders and indelible dis- 
grace of the Reconstruction Period. 
Vice-President Arthur, again, was given 
a place on the Republican ticket in 1880 
simply to keep in line those who had 
most bitterly opposed Garfield’s nomi- 
mation as the Presidential candidate. 
Arthur, it is true, made a good Presi- 
dent, but his accession on Garfield’s 
death involved a complete overhauling 
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of Cabinet and administrative offices, 
and a consequent breach in the party 
of such depth and violence as practi- 
cally to ensure a Democratic victory at 
the next election. It is a curious but 
undeniable fact that so far the acces- 
sion of a Vice-President through the 
“removal, death, resignation, or inabil- 
ity” of the President, has spelt not con- 
tinuity of aim, principle, policy, and 
personnel, but wholesale revolution. No 
other result, however, can reasonably 
be hoped for so long as the Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate is nominated by way 
of compliment or consolation, or for 
geographical.or factional reasons. 

It will always be a matter of interest 
to the historian and the student of Con- 
stitutions that Mr. Roosevelt should 
have been almost the first Vice-Presi- 
dent to break through this rule, and 
absolutely the first to succeed to the 
Presidency without dislocating his par- 
ty or the institutions of the country, or 
both. His first words after taking the 
oath of office were words that none 
of his predecessors could have uttered: 
“IT wish to say that it shall be my aim 
to continue, absolutely unbroken, the 
policies of President McKinley, for the 
peace, the prosperity, and the honor of 
our beloved country.” From President 
Roosevelt they fell with entire propri- 
ety. As Vice-President he was in 
agreement with his Chief to an extent 
unparalleled in American history. On 
all the broad issues of American poli- 
tics—the currency question, the tariff 
question, imperialism, and so on—Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt saw almost eye 
to eye; and the latter was just as en- 
phatically the choice of the nation and 
the party for Vice-President as the for- 
mer was for President. There was, 
in fact, only one Republican in the land 
who did not desire Mr. Roosevelt’s 
nomination as the Vice-Presidential 
candidate, and that was Mr. Roosevelt 
himself. For the previous two years 


he had been Governor of New York 
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State, and the Empire State had never 
had its affairs so admirably conducted. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination and elec- 
tion to a second term in the Governor- 
ship were as certain as anything could 
be, and to at least two powerful ele- 
ments—Wall Street and the politicians 
—the prospect was the reverse of pleas- 
ing. Wall Street he had grievously of- 
fended by taxing the property and fran- 
chises of the big corporations, and Mr. 
Platt, the iocal Republican “boss,” had 
found life anything but easy with such 
a man as Roosevelt at the head of af- 
fairs. In a phrase that is now classic, 
Mr. Platt declared his preference for “a 
Governor who will stand without hitch- 
ing.” He conceived accordingly the 
astute idea of “side-tracking” Mr. 
Roosevelt by nominating him for the 
Vice-Presidency. The politicians every- 
where jumped at the prospect of shelv- 
ing so formidable an epponent, and 
both Wali Street and the people second- 
ed their efforts—Wall Street because it 


hoped with the “‘bosses” that four years 
of ornamental obscurity would mean 
the end of Mr. Roosevelt; the people 
because they were glad to have the 
chance of honoring and voting for their 
favorite hero. Mr. Roosevelt, of course, 


saw the trap. He wanted to be Gov- 
ernor a second time, and he did not 
want to be Vice-President. He begged 
and implored that the nomination might 
not be offered him, but Mr. Platt had 
laid his plans too well. An immensity 
of pressure from all over the country, 
the White House included, was brought 
to bear on.the unwilling candidate, and 
in the end he yielded. Never was a 
man so genuinely reluctant to enter on 
the path that was to lead to the goal 
of his ambition, and never was that am- 
bition so unwittingly served by his ene- 
mies as when they combined to over- 
come his reluctance. Within a year 
the bloody tragedy at Buffalo had 
turned the designs of the politicians to 
futility and mortification, and made 
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Mr. Roosevelt's unwillingness appear 
like a shrinking from the gifts of fate. 

It was, therefore, an asset of the first 
magnitude on Mr. Roosevelt's side, that 
his accession meant no radical break in 
policy, that he was naturally inclined 
to take up Mr. McKinley’s work where 
it had been dropped, and able to labor 
in harmony with his predecessor’s Cabi- 
net. His public subscription to the 
McKinley programme, his equally pub- 
lic request that the members of Mr. 
McKinley’s Cabinet should retain their 
portfolios, had an immensely reassuring 
effect. The need for some such an- 
nouncement was patent. Had it not 
been forthcoming, a rupture in the par- 
ty and a period of severe national per- 
turbation could scarcely have been 
avoided. As a practical idealist, a 
whole-hearted Civil Service reformer, a 
life-long advocate, and more than that, 
a life-long practitioner of clean politics, 
Mr. Roosevelt had never been precisely 
persona grata to the politicians. They 
never considered him, as they always 
considered Mr. McKinley, one of them- 
selves. He had not served in Congress, 
and he was far younger than most of 
his party leaders. Moreover, he came 
to the Presidency absolutely unpledged, 
without a single political debt to pay, 
or a single promise to redeem. Not 
since Washington’s first term in the 
White House had any President taken 
office with a freer hand; the politicians 
could not but be conscious that their 
hold over him was of the slightest. 
Again, the popular confidence in Mr. 
Roosevelt was nothing like so great as 
the popular admiration for him. Even 
those who liked him the most stood 
in fear of his militant “impulsiveness,” 
and dreaded what might follow the im- 
pact of his tingling energy and deci- 
siveness. Mr. McKinley’s “note,” both 
as a man and a President, was cau- 
tiousness. He accepted fully and 
heartily the doctrine that the President 
should follow and not attempt to lead, 
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or even to mould, public opinion. His 
ear, as Americans used to complain, 
was always to the ground, waiting for 
the first whisper of the popular voice. 
When it came no one so prompt as he 
to echo it back. Great things hap- 
pened during his Presidency, but he can 
hardly be said to have presided over 
them. At best they flowed through him 
as through a funnel. To serve as a 
conduit-pipe between Congress and the 
electorate was, indeed, not only his 
highest ambition, but adequately repre- 
sented his conception of the Presiden- 
tial office. He showed, in consequence, 
an almost morbid anxiety to please. It 
was painful to him to disappoint any- 
body, so much so that he occasionally 
allowed himself to be led into dubious 
paths. The desire to please is the ne- 
gation of strong rulership, and Mr. Mc- 
Kinley was not a strong ruler. But if 
he could not command he could per- 
suade. Few Presidents have ever 
shown such a talent for humoring peo- 
ple. He humored Congress, he hu- 
mored the masses, he humored the 
“bosses,” he humored the capitalists 
who stood behind them, and in the end 
he almost.always contrived to carry his 
point. Placid, conciliatory, accordant— 
his reign was one long harmony. Not for 
a hundred years had the wheels of ad- 
ministration moved with so little fric- 
tion. The President oiled them untir- 
ingly, and after the ceaseless bicker- 
ings of Mr. Cleveland’s term, the coun- 
try appreciated the return to quiet wa- 
ters. His mind and temperament, it 
has been truly noted, were altogether 
of the kind that asks for guidance, fears 
to stand alone, and when the oracles 
differ, strives hard to “solder close im- 
possibilities and make them kiss,” and 
is willing to wait in patience for the un- 
mistakable cue. In all these points, as 
m many others, President Roosevelt 
was known to be his direct antithesis. 
Long before he became Vice-President, 
he had made his mark as one of the 
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most emphatic, go-ahead and confident 
personalities in the United States, a 
man of breezy, vivid emotions and 
buoyant and invigorating picturesque- 
ness, With all Lord Charles Beresford’s 
pugnacious dogmatism, and more than 
his balance and  level-headedness, a 
Whig in his intolerance of his extrem- 
ists and his healthy grip.on the com- 
mon-sense of things, a fighter always, 
and sometimes a reckless one, but first 
and last a natural and instinctive lead- 
er. The assassination of Mr. McKin- 
ley meant a change in the character 
and disposition of the Chief Magistrate, 
so profound as to take on the sweep of 
a revolution, and the conservatism of 
America could not repress a shudder of 
anxiety when it contrasted the new Ex- 
ecutive with the old. It is a fact well 
worth bearing in mind that Mr. Roose- 
velt entered upon his Presidency amid 
the sullen acquiescence of the politi- 
cians, the barely veiled mistrust of the 
world of business, and the hesitating, 
half-uncomfortable applause of the 
average man. If we will recall, and 
multiply one hundredfold, the emotions 
aroused by Lord Curzon’s appointment 
to the Viceroyalty of India—the univer- 
sal interest and expectancy, the confi- 
dence of the few who really knew, the 
perplexities of the many who doubted 
even while they admired and wished 
well, the head-shakings of the older 
generation, the clamor about youth and 
cocksureness and headlong aggressive- 
ness, the fluttering trepidation in the 
Indian bureaucracy, and all the rest of 
it—we shall not be far from realizing 
what Americans said and thought of 
Mr. .Roosevelt’s accession to the Presi- 
dency. It was worth simply anything 
to him that at such a time he could 
promise an unbroken adherence to his 
predecessor’s policy. 

No President in American history has 
yet brought to the administrative duties 
of his office anything like Mr. Roose- 
velt’s varied experience and thorough 
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qualifications. He had served for a 
time in the New York State Assembly, 
and seen something of the inside of 
State politics; for six years he had pre- 
sided over the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and rescued thousands of offices 
from the clutches of the politicians and 
the spoils system; he had governed 
with an iron hand the well-nigh ungov- 
ernable police force of New York City; 
he had acted as Assistant-Secretary of 
the Navy at a time when, seeing that 
war was inevitable, he had the revolu- 
tionary idea of preparing for it; he had 
raised, organized, and captained a regi- 
ment during the Spanish war, and in an 
incredibly short time had mastered the 
principles and most of the details, not 
merely of strategy and tactics, but of 
military administration; and, finally, he 
had ruled New York State and its six 
million inhabitants for two full and 
strenuous years. There was thus hardly 
a question within the normal range of 
politics on which personal experience 
had not qualified him to speak with 
genuine authority. It was noticed, for 
instance, that in his first message to 
Congress not less than one hundred 
specific points connected with the Navy 
were raised and discussed. His mili- 
tary recommendations have been in- 
spired by equal knowledge and assur- 
ance, and it is largely by the impulse 
of his vigorous guidance that Mr. Root 
and Mr. Moody have been enabled to 
reorganize the American Army and 
Navy with a completeness and sense of 
proportion absolutely humiliating for 
Englishmen even to contemplate. I 
place it among the very first of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s achievements that he 
has breathed a new life of discipline 
and efficiency through the Government 
departments and all branches of the 
public service. War and Mr. McKin- 
ley’s easygoingness had cleared a path 
for the predatory politicians, and it is 
not too much to say that at the time of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s accession the Civil Ser- 
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vice of the country was in a state of de- 
moralization unknown since the days 
of Grant. To Mr. Roosevelt has fallen 
the work of regeneration, of weeding 
out, sometimes of punishment. It is 
not dramatic work like his intervention 
in the coal strike, or that brilliant 
stroke of policy that culminated in the 
independence of Panama, but it is work 
of the kind that the conditions of Amer- 
ican politics make supremely vital. Offi- 
cials at the Colonial Office have been 
known to confess how much they owed 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s mere presence 
among them, to the atmosphere of dis- 
patch, concentration, and _ efficiency 
which he diffused. Precisely such has 
been Mr. Roosevelt’s influence over 
American officialdom. Himself the 
best and hardest worker of them all, 
he has permeated the Government ser- 
vice with a new zeal and practicality, 
almost, one might say, with a new mo- 
rality. No President, not even Mr. 
Cleveland, has labored so incessantly to 
convert the old tag, “Public office is a 
public trust,” into an actual working 
principle of conduct, recognized and 
acted upon in all ranks. An American 
President to whom such an ideal is a 
reality has abundant opportunity for 
translating it into deeds. Patronage is 
the most irksome and engrossing of all 
the calls upon his time. It was reck- 
oned that for some months after his 
accession Mr. Roosevelt was making 
appointments at the rate of two hun- 
dred a week. “A weak President, a 
President whois ‘playing politics’ with 
an eye to the next election, uses the 
offices at his disposal to reward party 
services, conciliate enemies, keep local 
wire-pullers loyal and in good humor, 
and, above all, to ingratiate himself 
with Senators and Congressmen, by. al- 
lowing them to nominate their own 
men.” This was the policy which Mr. 
McKinley very largely pursued. His 
attitude was the sort of attitude that 
used to be attributed to Lord Salisbury. 
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“Oh, don’t bother me about the matter. 
Make anybody anything you like.” And 
whatever may be said against this atti- 
tude, there is at least this to be said 
for it, that it makes for that harmony 
between the White House and Congress 
without which no administration can 
succeed, From the moment he takes 
office, every President is besieged by 
Senators and Representatives, anxious 
to put in a good word for some favored 
constituent. It is almost as great a 
peril to yield to as to refuse their so- 
licitations. There is a vast and im- 
portant class of offices, appointments to 
which are made by the President, “with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.” 
The Senate, that is, can confirm or re- 
ject any and every appointment which 
the President lays before it. It is an 
exceedingly dangerous thing for a 
President to offend a Senator, and it is 
impossible to offend a Senator more 
successfully than by refusing to nomi- 
nate a man in whom he is interested. 
Mr. Cleveland found that out. The re- 
sultant impotence of his Administration 
was primarily due to a series of quar- 
rels with Senators over the thorny prob- 
lems of patronage. The Senate re- 
venged itself by vetoing his appoint- 
ments, turning his legislative projects 
inside out, and defeating his treaties. 
Mr. McKinley took the opposite tack. 
He blindly accepted the Senatorial 
nominees, with the result that the pub- 
lic service was flooded by an influx of 
highly objectionable  office-holders, 
whose main business was to safeguard 
the local political interests of their 
patrons. In this, as in most things, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s course is the judicious 
mean. He wages no war on Senators 
or party leaders. «He respects their 
Constitutional prerogatives, consults 
them, and listens to their suggestions; 
but he makes no appointments on their 
recommendation, unless and until he is 
personally satisfied of the character 
and capacity of the nominee. Other 
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things being equal, or only slightly un- 
equal, a Republican will get the post, 
for Mr. Roosevelt is a good party man. 
But if the Republican candidate is 
manifestly unfit, no amount of political 
backing, no references to the man’s 
usefulness at the next election, no Sen- 
atorial insistance will move President 
Roosevelt to appoint him. He made 
this perfectly clear before he had been 
in office six weeks. The post of United 
States District Attorney of Kansas was 
vacant. <A Federal District Attorney- 
ship, especially in the Western States, 
is a great political as well as a great 
professional prize. The Republican 
candidate had the backing of the Kan- 
sas Senators and of the Republican 
State organization, but Mr. Roosevelt 
unhesitatingly turned him down in fa- 
vor of aman of admittedly superior 
qualifications, but with less political in- 
fluence. Again, there happened to be 
a vacancy among the Federai Judge- 
ships of Alabama. There were several 
Republican candidates in the field for 
the appointment, and using whatever 
“pull” they possessed. Mr. Roosevelt 
inquired into their merits, and found 
that none of them quite reached the 
right standard. The office was accord- 
ingly given to a Democrat of undenia- 
ble standing and capacity. That the 
politicians grumbled and criticized may 
be taken for granted, but they dared 
not oppose, first because public opinion 
overwhelmingly endorsed the nomina- 
tions, secondly because Mr. Roosevelt 
made it patent to all men that he was 
acting quite impersonally, was not at- 
tempting to entrench upon Senatorial 
privileges, and had no other object in 
view beyond that of installing the best 
man. Ina word, he has expelled “poli- 
tics” from the Civil Service. The 
startling, most un-English, and hardly 
less un-American test of efficiency and 
character is his sole and inexorable 
standard; and to that standard, with a 
steadfastness to which those who know 
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America best. will do the most homage, 
he has forced the Senate toconform. In 
those administrative matters where he 
is free to act on his own responsibility, 
and may dispense with the collabora- 
tion of the Senate, his measures have 
been no less decided. One of his first 
official acts was to strengthen the Civil 
Service Commission, to restore sixteen 
hundred offices to the merit system that 
his predecessor had exempted, to bring 
sixty Indian agents within the scope 
of the classified service, and to arm the 
Commissioners with new and real pow- 
ers over the office-holders; and from 
first to last he has fought favoritism 
in the Army and Navy with a merciless 
vigor. One might multiply instances, 
but they would merely emphasize what 
is already clear enough. There is, how- 
ever, one episode worth a moment’s 
dwelling on. It was discovered about 


a year ago that grave irregularities, 
extending all the way from petty job- 
bery to corruption and downright thiev- 


ing, and involving many men of great 
political influence, existed in the Post 
Office. The President’s course might 
have been predicted with entire certain- 
ty. He ordered an unflinching investi- 
gation from top to bottom, sparing nei- 
ther friend nor foe, and utterly heedless 
of the politicians who dreaded the ef- 
fect on the electorate of so ramified 
and revolting an exposure. To one of 
these politicians Mr. Roosevelt ad- 
dressed, last October, the following let- 
ter:—* 


(Personal). 
White House, Washington, 
’ October —, 1903. 
My Dear Congressman:— 
The statement alieged to have been 
made by the inspector, that I “ordered” 
the indictment of ——, or any one else, 


1 I have taken this letter from the Novem- 
ber number of “The American Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews,” a journal which, even 
though it does speak of “the so-called British 
Empire,” and regards Canada’s participation 
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is a lie—just as much a lie as if it had 
been stated that I ordered that any 
one should not be indicted. My direc- 
tions have been explicit, and are ex- 
plicit now. Any,one who is guilty is 
to be prosecuted with the utmost rigor 
of the law, and no one who is not 
guilty is to be touched. :I care not a 
rap for the political or social influence 
of any human being, when the ques- 
tion is one of his.guilt or innocence in 
such a matter as the corruption of the 
Government service. 

I note what you say,.that the circula- 
tion of this report about me may alien- 
ate the support of many of ——’s friends. 
from my administration. Frankly, .I 
feel that any one who would believe 
such a story must be either lacking in 
intelligence, or else possessed of .malig- 
nant credulity. If any one is to be alien- 
ated from me by the fact that I direct 
the. prosecution of Republican or Demo- 
crat, without regard to his political or 
social standing, when it appears that 
he is guilty of gross wrong-doing—why, 
all I can say is,.let him be alienated. 

If District Attorney —— has anything 
which should be known to the Attor- 
ney-General, or to me as regards .this 
suit, I should be delighted to see him. 
But frankly, I have not the slightest 
desire to see. him if his visit is to be in 
the interest “of the welfare of the par- 
ty,”.or of my “success.” In a case like 
this, where the crime charged .is one 
that strikes at the foundations of the 
commonwealth, I should hold myself 
unfit for this office if I.considered for 
one moment either my own welfare, or 
the interest of the party, or anything 
else except the interests .of justice. 

Respectfully, 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


A man speaks there, so obviously, so 
fully, and with such complete revela- 
tion of himself, that one is more than 
content to leave it just as it stands, 
in all its naked and pregnant genuine- 
ness. 


in the South African war as “the most flagrant 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine that has yet 
been committed,”’ is a sane, comprehensive, 
and indeed invaluable record of American 
affairs. 
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If I have seemed to over-emphasize 
this, the administrative and intramural 
side of Mr. Roosevelt’s work, it is part- 
ly because it is less well known than 
his more public achievements, but 
chiefly because I believe the humdrum, 
daily routine to supply the best touch- 
stone of a ruler’s capacity. To have 
penetrated the Government Depart- 
ments, and, indeed, the whole public 
service with something of his own re- 
morseless efficiency and insatiable pub- 
lie-spiritedness, seems to me on the 
whole about the most valuable service 
that Mr. Roosevelt or any other Presi- 
dent could have rendered his country. 
I have already mentioned the ardor and 
intimate knowledge with which he has 
encouraged and supervised the reform 
of the American Army and Navy—the 
first of these an achievement which 
will, I believe, be found to rank with 
the highest performances of construc- 
tive statesmanship. But, apart from 
this, take the Report of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and consider what has 
been done in developing irrigation and 
unearthing and punishing the frauds 
in the administration of the public land 
laws; or the Reports from the Indian 
and Pensions Departments, from the At- 
torney-General’s Office, from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture—each one with its 
record of multiplying, intelligent, and 
well-ordered activities; or examine the 
new Department of Commerce and La- 
bor, created and designed by Mr. Roose- 
velt to serve not only as “the clearing- 
house for information regarding the 
business transactions of the nation,” 
but also as “the executive arm of the 
Government, to aid in strengthening 
our domestic and foreign markets, in 
perfecting our transportation facilities, 
in building up our merchant marine, in 
preventing the entrance of undesirable 
immigrants, in improving commercial 
and industrial conditions, and in bring- 
ing together on common ground those 
necessary partners in industrial prog- 
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ress—capital and labor.” In this De- 
partment have been grouped the Labor 
Bureau, the permanent Census Bureau, 
the Immigration Bureau, the Corpora- 
tions Bureau, the Statistical Bureau, 
the Lighthouse Board, and a variety of 
other services; and in its scope and im- 
portance, and the compactness of its 
organization, the Department promises 
already to be the most useful, as it will 
assuredly be the most interesting, of 
all the Government offices. It is, of 
course, too much to claim for Mr. 
Roosevelt the sole credit for these and 
similar achievements; but it is well 
within the truth to say that his broad 
mastery over the institutions and busi- 
ness of his country, his Peel-like habit 
of keeping in touch with all Depart- 
ments, of discussing, suggesting, ani- 
mating, and counselling, and the infec- 
tiousness of his personal joy in work 
and immediate adequacy to the multi- 
tudinous demands of his own office, 
have been the compelling motive-power 
of his entire Administration. 

But the American President is some- 
thing more than the Chief Executive. 
It is expected of him that he shall also 
be a leader, a party leader as well as 
a national leader, and his policies and 
legislative successes or failures con- 
tribute no less than his administrative 
acts to the sum total of his reputation 
and influence. One must remember, of 
course, that when it comes to getting 
measures written on the Statute Book, 
a President labors under disadvantages 
that an English Premier is free from. 
A President can only recommend and 
suggest; the actual initiative rests sole- 
ly with Congress. If Congress refuses 
to act he is impotent, unless by a long 
campaign he is able to coerce it by the 
force of public opinion. Both he and 
his Cabinet are wholly apart from the 
Legislature. They do not sit in it, and 
they have no means of reaching it ex- 
cept by private persuasion or public 
pressure. The Cuban _ Reciprocity 
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Treaty aptly illustrates both the Presi- 
dential disabilities and the way in 
which a man of Rooseveltian resolution 
may overcome them. In his first mes- 
sage to Congress, Mr. Roosevelt pressed 
for “a substantial reduction in the 
tariff duties on Cuban imports into the 
United States.” It was a measure, he 
added, “to which we are bound by 
every consideration of honor and ex- 
pediency.” In return for an acknowl- 
edgment of American suzerainty, and 
the lease of some coaling and naval 
stations, Mr. McKinley had promised 
the Cubans a modification of the Ding- 
ley tariff rates on Cuban exports of 
sugar and tobacco. But when Mr. 
Roosevelt called upon Congress to re- 
deem his predecessor’s pledge, he found 
himself actively opposed. The Ameri- 
can beet-sugar growers, the cane-sugar 
growers of Louisiana and the Southern 
States, the agricultural and commercial 
interests of Porto Rico, the sugar 


growers of Hawaii, and the tobacco in- 


terests of the United States joined 
forces in a brilliantly-captained lobby. 
Timorous Republicans, who dreaded 
more than anything else any tinkering 
at the sacred edifice of Protection, aided 
and encouraged them. The Democrats 
took .the primitive pleasure of unmiti- 
gated party men in making the confu- 
sion of their opponents worse confound- 
ed. In the end the Treaty was held 
up, the President beaten, and his party 
torn in two. It was an occasion to 
test a man through and through. <A 
weak President would have thrown up 
the sponge at once. He would have 
been too appalled by the wreckage of 
his party, and too anxious to patch it 
together again, to care any longer 
about Cuba. And for an ordinary man 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s position the argu- 
ments in favor of doing nothing would 
have had a peculiar force. He was 
just beginning his Presidential career. 
Its failure or success depended abso- 
lutely on the hold he could win over 
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his party, and the amount of harmony 
he could establish between Congress 
and the White House. At the very 
outset his party had declined to fol- 
low him, and the Senate had treated 
his recommendations as so much waste 
paper. Was the end to be like the 
beginning? Was the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration to repeat the friction and 
bickerings and resultant sterility of the 
Cleveland . Presidency? Besides, had 
not the United States already done 
enough for Cuba? Were Mr. McKin- 
ley’s pledges binding on any one but 
Mr. McKinley? Was his successor un- 
der any serious obligation to carry them 
out at the risk of party disruption, per- 
sonal humiliation, and more than pos- 
sible defeat at the polls? Mr. Roose- 
velt is too clear-sighted a politician not 
to have felt the weight of these con- 
siderations, but he is also too much of 
a man to let them influence him for 
one moment. Enough for him that the 
nation’s good faith was at stake. He 
abated nothing, apologized for nothing, 
retracted nothing. A compromise was 
suggested, but he would not hear of it. 
He appealed instead to the people, over 
the heads of their representatives, and 
the people, as they always do in English- 
speaking countries, flocked to a man in 
defence of justice, the national honor, 
and a bold fighter. For two years the 
battle raged, fiercely, relentlessly, but 
with a progressive yielding of the poli- 
ticians to the coercion of public opin- 
ion, and the unwavering firmness of 
the President. And on December 17th, 
1903, the victory fell to him, one of the 
most signal, I suppose, ever won by 
an American President over the grasp- 
ing provincialism of Congress. 

There are some, no doubt, who will 
place on an even higher plane than this 
Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign against the 
Trusts. The Trusts, as I have often 
insisted, are not a party issue. Both 
Republicans and Democrats abuse 
them in public, and pummel them in 
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their State and national “platforms,” 
just as they express their “unalterable 
adhesion” to the Monroe Doctrine, but 
with rather less sincerity. Both par- 
ties, too, support Trusts and are sup- 
ported by them behind the scenes. The 
determinating factor in.the conduct of a 
Presidential campaign is, and must be, 
money, and the electioneering strate- 
gists in both camps are vividly aware 
that a too decisive policy means the 
forfeiture of vast and vital contribu- 
tions. I do not say that is the great- 
est reason, but it is certainly one of 
the reasons, why you cannot put your 
finger on any of the innumerable Anti- 
Trust measures and say, This is a dis- 
tinctively Democratic, or a distinctively 
Republican proposal. The confusion 
of parties was well illustrated at the 
State elections in 1902. The New York 
Democrats, on a platform that savagely 
attacked the Trusts, ran for the Gov- 
ernorship a Wall Street banker, who 
was notoriously a “Trust magnate”; the 
Republicans, on the other hand, while 
also inveighing against the Trusts, 
though with more sobriety, withdrew 
their original candidate for the Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship, for no other rea- 
son than that he was connected with a 
large number of Wall Street corpora- 
tions. In Massachusetts the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Governorship 
was closely identified with Trusts, and 
the Republican candidate one of their 
most zealous assailants. At the same 
time it is probably true enough to say 
that the Democratic professions of hos- 
tility go rather further than the Re- 
publican, and that as “the poor man’s 
party,” the Democrats may be supposed 
to tackle the problem with a greater 
sincerity. It is mainly among the Re- 
publicans that you find a disposition to 
pooh-pooh the whole question, or to rely 
on its immense intricacy as a reason 
for giving it the go-by,.and mainly 
among the Democrats that you find 
evidences of a. spirit that, once let loose, 
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would over-ride sanity, and strike blind- 
ly at industry itself. These are the 
two extremes; Mr. Roosevelt’s course 
lies mid-way between the intemperance 
of Mr. Bryan and the ultra-conserva- 
tism, fearfulness, or indifference of his 
own followers. He persists that he 
has no intention of “attacking” the 
Trusts. The measures he has proposed 
for their regulation are conceived, as 
he has often said, in the interests of 
Capital, Labor, and the general public. 
He neither wishes nor expects to stem 
the organic movement towards amal- 
gamation, or to bring back the age of 
competition. If it is America’s destiny, 
and it well may be, to culminate in a 
sort of industrial feudalism, he realizes 
as clearly as any one the impossibility 
of thwarting it. But he has convinced 
himself that the new tendency, however 
beneficent and inevitable, has brought 
with it certain abuses that the Govern- 
ment should, if possible, find a remedy 
for. What are those abuses? The 
Attorney-General described them some 
fifteen months ago as “over-capitaliza- 
tion, lack of publicity of operation, dis- 
crimination in prices to destroy com- 
petition, insufficient personal responsi- 
bility of officers and directors for cor- 
porate management, tendency to mo- 
nopoly, and lack of appreciation in their 
management of their relations to the 
people for whose benefit they are per- 
mitted to exist.” And for these abuses 
what are President Roosevelt’s reme- 
dies? I think they may all be fairly 
summed up in the one word, Publicity. 
The one definite proposal he has put 
forward is that the same publicity 
should be demanded of the Trusts as is 
already exacted from banks and insur- 
ance companies. Well, the President 
has got what he wanted. The Bill that 
created the Department of Commerce 
and Labor created also a Bureau of 
Corporations, and in this Bureau is 
vested full authority to investigate 
Trusts, to demand reports from them, 
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and to use the information obtained as 
it thought right. (Several Corpora- 
tions, by the way, have refused to sup- 
ply any information, and the Supreme 
Court will therefore have to pass upon 
the validity of the new Act before we 
can judge of its efficacy.) Secondly, 
Congress has appropriated a consider- 
able sum of money to forward official 
prosecutions under the terms of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, and has also 
passed a Bill expediting the hearing 
of all such cases, giving them a prac- 
tical priority over all other litigation. 
And, finally, Congress, early in 1903, 
passed the Elkins Bill. -By this Act it 
is sought to do away with the system 
of rebates and discriminations that en- 
abed large shippers to obtain from the 
railroads more favorable terms for car- 
rying their goods than their smaller 
competitors. ‘That system, beyond 
doubt, is enormously prevalent, and un- 
questionably augments one of the few 
real abuses of which the Trusts have 
been convicted. 

Such, then, is the legislative out- 
come of, the President’s agitation, 
and its value would seem to rest on a 
series of “ifs.” If the Elkins Act can 
be made to succeed, where a hundred 
similar laws have failed, and if the Su- 
preme Court decides that publicity may 
be demanded without violating the 
Constitution, then the President may at 
least claim to have made a beginning. 
At the same time he has not relied 
merely upon legislation. The powers 
vested in him as Chief Executive by 
the Sherman and other Acts have been 
used, not without effect, against the 
Northern Securities Company, and the 
Beef Trust, and would be turned to- 
morrow against any other Corporation 
on the advice of the Attorney-General. 
On the other hand, it will be noticed 
that nothing has been done to prevent 
the Trusts from “freezing out” local 
competition, or from dictating to retail- 
ers, and that the Tariff question and 
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the Trust question have been kept care- 
fully apart—the President even denying 
that any connection exists between 
them. On the whole, the chief value 
of his contribution to the problem real- 
ly consists in the proof he has given 
that he is not afraid of the Trusts, that 
they cannot muzzle him, and that he 
intends, if possible, to regulate them in 
a calm and deliberate spirit, with no 
appeal to class or sectional hatred, but 
solely from his sense of what the pub- 
lic interests demand. Whether he suc- 
ceed or fail, he has at least set an ex- 
ample of equal courage and sanity; and 
that means much in a discussion which 
threatened to be marked by timidity 
or contempt on the one side, and on the 
other by ignorance and rampant revolu- 
tionary prejudice. Those same quali- 
ties of courage and moderation were 
displayed still more conspicuously 
when the President intervened to end 
the great anthracite.coal strike of 1902, 
and again when he sternly refused 
to allow the trades-unions to dictate 
the conditions of Government employ- 
ment, reinstated on the spot a foreman 
in the Government Printing Office, who 
had been dismissed by some official 
weakling in compliance with the de- 
mand of a union, and immediately or- 
dered an inquiry throughout all the De- 
partments of State with a view to as- 
certaining whether any other attempts 
had been made by trades-unions to con- 
trol Government employees. 

And how has all this affected his 
electoral position? Will Mr. Roosevelt 
be nominated as the Republican candi- 
date for this year’s campaign, and, if 
nominated, will he be elected? Those 
are questions which at present can only 
be answered in neral terms: His 
nomination by the Republican Conven- 
tion that meets next June, may, I 
think, be taken as almost certain, but 
his election is more doubtful. It can- 
not be denied that Mr. Roosevelt has 
startled and even alarmed the con- 
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servatism of his countrymen, or at least 
of a powerful section among them. 
Wall Street, and by Wall Street I mean 
the upper world of business and 
finance, distrusted him in 1901, and dis- 
trusts him more now. The head and 
front of his offending lies, of course, in 
his Trust policy. In the eyes of Capi- 
tal it was bad enough to have the 
President intervene in the Pennsyl- 
vania coal strike. Apart from the Con- 
stitutional objections to such a course, 
his action, it was argued, could only 
“inerease the arrogance of Labor,” and 
fill it with the mischievous notion that 
the President was its special protector. 
But to have the President passing from 
this to the regulation of Trusts was a 
development that filled to overflowing 
the cup of capitalist resentment. Mr. 
Roosevelt may disclaim as much as he 
likes the imputation that he was “at- 
tacking” the Trust, and insist even to 
weariness that his policy was not a 
move against, but in favor of, Capital. 
The fact remains that neither the peo- 
ple nor the capitalists subscribe to his 
view of things. All the support and 
all the enmity he has won in this mat- 
ter have sprung from the conviction 
that he is in some sort trying to re- 
strain the power of Capital. The mere 
suspicion is enough to rouse the mon- 
eyed interests to arms. Wall-Street 
in 1896 and 1900 hardly used more 
pointed language about Mr. Bryan than 
it uses to-day about Mr. Roosevelt, and 
nothing would give the heads of the 
great corporations and the financial 
magnates deeper gratification than to 
prevent Mr. Roosevelt’s adoption as the 
Republican candidate. Have they the 
power to do this? I do not believe 
they have, but I do believe that if they 
made up their minds to support the 
Democratic candidate—and a “sound- 
money,” safe, and reputable Democrat 
would be far more to their liking than 
Mr. Roosevelt—their influence, not only 
their social and political influence, and 
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their influence as colossal employers of 
labor, but also their power as huge con- 
tributors to the campaign funds of 
whichever party they favor, might most 
seriously imperil Mr. Roosevelt’s 
chances of election. On the other hand, 
the wealth of the country being Protec- 
tionist, and opposed to the Democratic 
advocacy of a low tariff, would infinite- 
ly prefer not to have to choose between 
Mr. Roosevelt and his Democratic op- 
ponent. That is to say, it would far 
rather that the Republican nominee 
were any one but Mr. Roosevelt; and 
this is the inner meaning of the attempt 
to “boom” Senator Hanna—a man after 
the capitalist’s own heart—as the Re- 
publican candidate. One or two more 
or less prominent politicians have lent 
themselves to this movement, and 
though it is most unlikely to succeed, 
it must still be reckoned among the 
forces working against Mr. Roosevelt 
that he has not, as Mr. McKinley had, 
the confidence and backing of the busi- 
ness world, and the enthusiasm of a 
united party. Again, the President has 
contrived, with a certain belligerent 
clumsiness, to inflame the South to 
madness, to restore the political alli- 
ance which Mr. McKinley had most 
dexterously loosened, between’ the 
South and the Democratic Party, and 
to alienate the sober second thoughts 
of the country by his resurrection—un- 
intentional, but none the less palpable— 
of the race question. Besides this, it 
is as certain as anything in politics 
can be that the approaching election 
will be fought out primarily on the 
Tariff issue, and their handling of the 
Tariff has been the least satisfactory 
feature of the Republicans’ record. It 
must be borne in mind, as one of the 
hidden but most potent difficulties in 
President Roosevelt’s way, that official 
Republicanism is largely in the hands 
of a group of elderly and conservative 
politicians, deeply committed to the an- 
cient ways, and answering comfortably 
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to all demands for fresh legislation, 
“Oh, let well enough alone’—the an- 
swer of all answers most repugnant to 
a man of the President’s temperament 
and clear-sightedness. A refusal to 
modify in good time the present high 
Tariff schedules must, in his opinion, 
lead eventually to a violent reaction 
against the principle of Protection, and 
against the Republicans as its too val- 
iant defenders. The President has ex- 
pressed his views on the subject with 
his usual clearness, if with rather less 
than his usual practicality. He would 
like to appoint a commission of experts 
to thrash out the Tariff question scien- 
tifically. He is not opposed to revision 
per se; he recognizes that while the 
general policy of Protection is fixed, 
schedules and rates should be readapted 
to changing conditions; but he would 
like to have the whole subject taken 
out of party politics. That, of course, 
is Utopian. ‘There is little enough as it 
is in American politics; there would be 


nothing whatever without the Tariff. 


Moreover, the President denies with 
emphasis that the road to the regula- 
tion of the Trusts lies through a reform 
of the Tariff. Here, I believe, he runs 
counter to what is already a belief, or 
at least a suspicion, and may possibly 
develop into a conviction, on the part 
of the majority of his countrymen. The 
average man appears to be inclining 
more and more towards the opinion 
that the Tariff is too high, and that the 
Trusts thrive on it; and this is an opin- 
ion which the Democrats will zealously 
encourage. On this point—the degree 
of connection, namely, that exists be- 
tween the Tariff and the Trusts—pub- 
lic opinion would seem to be running 
ahead both of the President and his 
party. The question is complicated by 
the problem of Tariff revision, as a pol- 
icy standing by itself. Does the Tariff 
foster the Trusts, and whether it does 
or does not, has the time come for re- 
vising it? These are issues that in my 
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judgment the coming campaign must 
infallibly make clear. That is to say, 
the Tariff will be attacked not only as 
“the mother of the Trusts,” but on the 
ground that it is now unnecessarily 
Protective; and the sooner the Demo- 
crats take up this position, under the 
leadership of a man in whom the busi- 
ness world has confidence, who is not a 
demagogue of the Bryan type, and has 
no currency heresies standing to his 
discredit, the better for their prospects 
next November. The Republican atti- 
tude on this vital question is mixed. 
Official Republicanism dreads, above all 
things, having the Tariff again made a 
party issue. On the other hand, there 
has been growing up among the Repub- 
licans of the Western States, of Iowa 
in particular, a strong demand for im- 
mediate Tariff revision. Most Repub- 
licans admit, in private, if not in public, 
that the Dingley rates are in many re- 
spects now obsolete and out of touch 
with the actual business conditions of 
to-day, and without in the least aban- 
doning Protection, they would consent 
to such a readjustment of the schedules 
as would not involve a reversal of pol- 
icy. But they have differed, and still 
differ, among themselves as to when 
the plunge should be taken, and Con- 
gress invited to overhaul the Act of 
1897. They differ still more in their 
views as to the responsibility of the 
Tariff for the Trusts, and, as a party, 
have done, and will do, all they can 
to keep the two questions separate. 
The result—to .which the President's 
half-heartedness has certainly contrib- 
uted—is that time has slipped by and 
nothing has been accomplished. Not 
a step has been taken towards Reci- 
procity or Tariff revision, and the open- 
ing of the Presidential campaign finds 
the Republicans “standing pat” on the 
Dingley Act as it is, and the Democrats 
preparing to hurl their main force 
against it. 

As against all this, the president has 
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on his side an immense _ source of 
strength in the confidence and admira- 
tion of the average man: No President, 
or at any rate no President of recent 
years, has made so persistent an ap- 
peal to the better side of the national 
temperament; and the spectacle of his 
virile decisiveness, his absolute con- 
tempt for the featureless and fantastic 
caution of the ordinary politician, and 
the real loftiness that prompts every 
word and every deed, have powerfully 
swayed the hearts and minds of men. 
There is something in Theodore Roose- 
velt, and there is something in the 
American people which meet and join 
hands on a high plane, not of citizen- 
ship only, but of character and human 
nature; and so long as that can be said 
of a man, he may with impunity disre- 
gard “political” plottings, and the abuse 
and opposition of this or that “inter- 
est.” There are moments in the his- 
tory of even such a politician-ridden 
country as America when the people 
take things into their own hands, and I 
do not believe that the wealth of all 
the Trusts and the intrigues of all the 
“machines” could now prevent Mr. 
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Roosevelt’s nomination as the Republi- 
can candidate. Moreover, the Demo- 
crats, though not so divided as they 
were, and though a certain reaction in 
their favor is observable here and 
there, are still far from being a united 
party, have not yet been able to agree 
upon a leader, and even now do not 
know whether Clevelandism or Bryan- 
ism is to dictate the party programme, 
and choose the party candidate. Much 
will depend upon the issue of their in- 
ternal arrangements, and until we 
know who is to lead the Democratic 
forces, and under what banner, specu- 
lation on the result of the forthcoming 
election is more than usually futile. At 
the most, an impression is all that can 
be ventured upon at present. My own, 
given without prejudice, is that the net 
result of the Democratic deliberations 
can mean no more than the difference 
between a close and a one-sided con- 
test, and that not even a “sound- 
money,” conservative, and irreproach- 
ably “safe’’ Democrat could snatch 
from Mr. Roosevelt the prize he has 
so splendidly earned. 

Sydney Brooks. 








“Mr. Benjamin Burten to see you, 
sir.” 

So he had come at last in person. 
The chubby office-boy bobbed out of 
the door as he had bobbed in. I was 
about to see the prolific author of so 
many stories. In truth, the patient 
editor had been bombarded, week in, 
week out, with stories, articles, 
sketches, grave or gay, from this same 
pen. The literature they represented 


was that of the “Kingsway Magazine” 
or the “Daily Feuilletonist” rather than 
that of the old-established “St. Mar- 
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tin’s,” which prides itself, I may note 
without too great complacency, on its 
nicety of tone and distinction of style. 

The writer was of strange versatility. 
The tale of thrilling incident unadorned 
trod on the heels of the love story pure 
and simple; historical episodes gar- 
nished with much swordplay and “tush- 
ery,” as Stevenson called it, thronged in 
cheek by jowl with brief and all too 
superficial dissertations upon the value 
of settled convictions in politics, upon 
the housing of the poor or the antiquity 
of paper money. One story in particu- 
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lar struck me. It was the diary of a 
morphinomaniac; grim, lurid, desper- 
ately probable in its pathological de- 
tails; the hateful record of a man pos- 
sessed of a sevenfold devil, struggling, 
succumbing, whirled about in horrible 
visions, and finally saved, most improb- 
ably, by the miraculous interposition of 
his good angel in the form of a devoted 
woman. But this story bore a more 
peculiar significance in the light of a 
letter I had received the week before 
from the author. He had written in 
a pathetic strain; all the stories he had 
sent into the “St. Martin’s” had been 
rejected. In what respect were they 
unsuitable to that eminent magazine, 
to appear in whose pages was one of 
his most cherished ambitions? Would 
the editor of his kindness grant a strug- 
gling author an interview? Letters 
were unsatisfactory. It was so much 
easier to learn in a short talk what 
sort of story was wanted. And it was 
of the utmost importance for the writer 
to place his work. He had been a vic- 
tim to the morphia habit; had managed 
by a desperate effort to free himself 
from it; and was now endeavoring to 
support himself by his pen. But, alas! 
times were very evil, and he was al- 
ways on the edge of despair, living from 
hand to mouth. 

Was the story I had read the history 
of his own life? No one has reached 
the middle years of life without seeing 
eases of this sort, veritable tragedies 
inspiring mingled pity and _ terror. 
Strange, indeed, if any man had come 
safely through such a valley of the 
shadow of living death. I confess I 
was interested. What would he be 
like? The fawning creature who nau- 
seates by incessantly parading the 
darkness of his former life in sugges- 
tive contrast to the meek sanctimony 
of his present virtue—yea, verily, a 
brand plucked from the burning—or the 
man, shattered indeed in body, but with 
a strain of resolution re-awakening in 
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his haggard features, and promising 
more by his silence than by his wordy 
asservations? 

Mr. Benjamin Burton came in. He 
was not quite the one thing nor the 
other. He left the impression of rest- 
lessness. His dark-brown eyes were 
too bright, too quick-moving; his sharp, 
smooth-shaven face too keenly alert; 
his little figure too tense. But he spoke 
well; alluded delicately to the history 
given in his letter, urged the natural 
helpfulness which might be expected 
from one literary man to another who 
was struggling out of the Slough of 
Despond, and in business-like manner 
asked what were the qualities I wished 
to find in stories for the “St. Mar- 
tin’s.” 

So we talked literary “shop” for ten 
minutes. He was all attention, alert 
with the alertness of a half-tamed wild- 
ing ready at any instant to shy at a 
careless movement of approach, and 
spring back with an instinctive snap of 
bared teeth. He took every point al- 
most before I finished making it. Clear- 
ly he had studied style with a critically 
observant eye. Distress must have 
brought him low indeed; why else had 
he abandoned the excellences he knew 
so well for his present catchpenny 
methods? This was all to the good. It 
weighed against the too insistent im- 
pression of uneasy jauntiness and al- 
most feline stealthiness which was per- 
haps to be put down as a result of the 
morphia habit upon a naturally lithe 
and active physique, for, as he let fall 
in a moment of expansion about him- 
self, in former days he had been a good 
cricketer, “as like as two peas” to a 
more illustrious namesake of his own, 
and now he often wrote sketches and 
reminiscences of the cricket field. 

He took his departure with the ex- 
pression of much gratitude and a prom- 
ise to send in very soon a story which 
should fulfil the conditions of the “St. 
Martin’s” and achieve his long-sought 
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object in finding a place in the pages 
of that eminent magazine. 

The days passed; a week, a fortnight, 
perhaps three weeks had gone, when 
Mr. Benjamin Burton, true to his word, 
sent in a story of a very different cali- 
bre from his former contributions. 
Apart from the need of a little trim- 
ming of ultra-realistic passages, it was 
admirable; a love adventure glowing 
with the fierce fires of its tropical back- 
ground, telling the struggle between 
love and commercial integrity, the sub- 
tle devices whereby the one is gained 
without the loss of the other; with the 
interest well sustained up to the cru- 
cial moment of the contest of wits be- 
tween the representatives of European 
and Mohammedan law over the very 
person of the beloved. The setting gave 
the veritable atmosphere of the fierce 
desert; the style was strong and easy, 
simple and effective. I was carried 
away by it. What power lay in this 
man if he were only called upon to give 
of his best! What pity that he should 
have been condemned by his-own laches 
to peddle in tenth-rate wares, to turn 
out the trashy stuff which delights 
childish unthought, and must turn the 
gorge of the writer himself if he be 
really meant for better endeavors. And 
for me rose the pleasing reflection that 
something of the discovery of the real 
man was due to myself. The tiniest 
grain of self-gratulation is delightful in 
proportion to its rarity. And now, 
after being so long a watcher of rather 
cloudy skies, I had at last seen swim 
into my ken if not a new planet, at 
least an unchartered asteroid. 

In a very good humor I sat down to 
run my blue pencil through a few un- 
suitable passages and to reckon up the 
length of the manuscript. Obviously 
it was much too long for the ordinary 
purposes of the “St. Martin’s.” Ac- 
cordingly, in my letter of acceptance to 
the author, I laid down the condition 
that it should be reduced to the equiva- 
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lent of some fifteen pages of the maga- 
zine. 

Pilkington, a member of the publish- 
ing house under whodse ewgis the “St. 
Martin’s” appears, was much interested 
in the discovery. He came in after 
luncheon at the club we both frequent, 
and spent a few minutes in glancing 
over the manuscript, which he pro- 
nounced uncommonly good. 

I expected a fluent letter from Mr. 
Benjamin Burton in reply, nor was I 
disappointed of my expectation next 
morning. It flowed in a big galloping 
hand over four sides of large paper, 
stamped this time with the address of 
the Junior Juridical, a club unknown 
to me, but clearly imitating in style 
and title the old-established fellowship 
of the three Temples. Touched and 
delighted beyond measure as he was 
by the fact of acceptance, he felt that 
to have become a contributor to the 
“St. Martin’s’” was the first rung on the 
ladder of success. To be able to men- 
tion the fact would be the best adver- 
tisement of his capacity that he could 
offer to other editors. It was an inex- 
pressible encouragement to him in his 
slow and painful task of building up a 
new future upon the ruins of the past. 
He had instantly, on receipt of my let- 
ter, set about cutting down the article 
to the requisite length, and now re- 
turned it in proper shape. He was, 
however, emboldened by my previous 
courtesy to trespass yet further upon 
my kindness. He was in great trouble. 
His wife was lying ill; he was in debt, 
and a distress was being levied in his 
house. Might he in these circum- 
stances take the unusual step of beg- 
ging that payment for the accepted ar- 
ticle might be made at once instead of 
on publication? It would at least en- 
able him to start clear and work with- 
out the harassment of these ignoble 
worries. 

Even Pilkington, sternest of literary 
censors, was touched by the letter. “I 














should make no bones about it,” he re- 
marked, as he laid it down. “You may 
as well let the poor devil have his cash 


now. Bis dat, you know, and, after 
all, you've got the article in your 
hands.” 


My scruples were of the faintest, and 
if they had had any material existence 
would have melted into thin air before 
the genial heartiness of the usually 
severe Pilkington. I afterwards re- 
membered noticing that he had topped 
up his lunch that day with a glass of 
the famous port for which our club is 
renowned among a certain circle of 
diners. 

That evening the cheque duly went 
to Mr. Benjamin Burton, the manu- 
seript to the printers. I had glanced 
through it rapidly and found plentiful 
slashes of blue pencil marking pas- 
sages for omission, over and above my 
own marks. 

All too soon, however, conscious vir- 
tue, as glowing in the editorial bosom, 
felt a little prick of annoyance, almost 
of resentment, on the arrival next day 
of yet another epistle from Mr. Benja- 
min Burton. 

A schoolboy once defined the word 
“immaculate” as “being very virtuous; 
indeed, more so than is absolutely 
necessary.” To be credited with such 
offensive virtue, or to find it expected 
of one, is a shade trying to average hu- 
manity. Now this letter insinuated 
gentle surprise and pained astonish- 
ment that the appeal of the day before 
had not produced instantaneous effect 
and brought the cheque with more than 
postal rapidity. “I waited in all the 
afternoon expecting a messenger from 
you,” he wrote pathetically, as who 
should say, “You are grievously unfeel- 
ing, yet I bear my injuries meekly.” 

“Really,” I remarked to Pilkington, 
“this is a bit too strong. If one has 
discovered a crushed genius and ex- 
humed him from the mountain of 
trouble he has tumbled down upon his 
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own head, he needn’t abuse one covert- 
ly for not doing it quicker than by re- 
turn of post.” 

“Neurotic,” said Pilkington medita- 


tively. “The expectation of favors to 
come was too great a strain on his 
weakened nerves. I expect he had 
gone in for drugs again.” 

Things went on peacefully for a few 
days. With one of his effusions ac- 
cepted, Mr. Benjamin Burton ceased 
for a while to assail the portals of 
the “St. Martin’s” with his customary 
fusilade of manuscripts. The proof of 
his story came in one busy morning, 
and was dispatched to his address. 
Suddenly arrived a bolt from the blue 
in a wildly enthusiastic letter written 
in the too familiar prancing hand: 


“Dear Editor,—-Do you really mean it? 
Have you after all decided to take the 
whole story? It seems too good to be 
true. The additional money will make 
all the difference to me, and the allevia- 
tion of my poor wife’s sufferings wil? 
be entirely due to your kindly revision 
of judgment. 

“Yours most gratefully, 
“Ben. Burton.’” 


What in the name of incomprehen- 
sibility did he mean? Gratifying as it 
might be to feel myself the. re- 
liever of the poor lady’s  suffer- 
ings, due in great part, I felt sure, 
to this gifted fellow’s. indulgence. 
I had not revised my judgment; had 
not suggested or implied any return to 
the original length of the story which 
he had obediently cut and scored with 
unsparing blue pencil. But when I hur- 
riedly took up the corrected proof re- 
turned with the letter, and glanced at 
the last page, the murder was out. It 
was numbered thirty-one instead of fif- 
teen. 

What had the printers been about— 
neglecting the cuts? Before sending 
them a sharp message, however, I com- 
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pared proof and manuscript. Gradu- 
ally the fact became apparent that 
either Mr. Benjamin Burton had no 
notion whatever of arithmetic or he 
was a very cunning calculator. His 
pencil had been strictly followed by 
the printer. The blue slashes were 
finely conspicuous about the passages 
I had specially noted for excision. They 
played like summer lightning—‘lam- 
bent but innocuous’—about divers 
other pages, bright to the casual eye, 
but not effectual in reducing the story 
to the desired extent. Mr. Benjamin 
Burton was no chicken in these mat- 
ters; his stories were generally ticketed 
with their exact length in thousands 
of words; in this case he asserted that 
he had cut it enough, calculating that 
no fresh cast-off would be made in face 
of the assertion of so practised a hand, 
and that the story once set up in type 
wouid be almost as costly and far more 
troublesome to cut and correct so ex- 
tensively than to accept as it stood. 

Pilkington laughed grimly. “He has 
done you in the eye. I begin to 'sus- 
pect your genius is only a man of talent 
after all.” 

Of course Mr. Benjamin Burton was 
full of regrets and apologies when the 
little mistake was pointed out. to him. 
He sincerely hoped I did not suspect 
him of having done this deliberately. 
For the miscalculation his anxieties and 
nervous agitation .must alone be held 
responsible. 

In the absence of proof positive, po- 
liteness demanded the acceptance of his 
tale; and [ finally compromised the 
matter by cutting out a few pages and 
paying off the author, whose needs were 
still imperious, for the remainder. After 
all, the story was very good .both in 
matter and form, and it might come in 
useful without division, for, say, a 
Christmas number. I now hoped, as 
they say across the .Channel, that the 
incident was closed. The story went 
into stock, the editor plunged into his 
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usual round of work. There was no 
time to indulge the slight annoyance he 
was well justified in feeling. The man’s 
dodges gave evidence of a _ tortuous 
character, but all the same, he could 
write. And next time an .Argus eye 
would be turned on him. No shuf- 
fling with figures, however good the 
style of the shuffler. The form and 
balance.of the “St. Martin’s’” must not 
be upset; the boat must be kept trim. 

My admiration, however, of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Burton’s literary powers was 
doomed to fresh disappointment. If 
impecuniosity .bred in him the _ pot- 
boiler style, he must have become sin- 
gularly impecunious. His stories again 
began to fly as thick as Saturday night 
rockets from the pierhead of a south- 
country watering-place; and like them 
ended their coruscations by being 
soused in a chilly sea of editorial dis- 
like. Not one was superior to.the aver- 
age twaddle of the tenth-rate hack. 
Where was now that hardly disen- 
tombed soul, that choking flame of lite- 
rary aspiration which I fondly hoped I 
had delivered from mere extinction? 
The sight of these latter lucubrations 
called up momentary pictures of strug- 
gle and misery, the morphia bottle and 
the bailiff, personal degradation and the 
pitiful distress of all dependent on Mr. 
Benjamin Burton. Had he sunk so 
low as to forget that he could write 
much better stuff;.that this would com- 
mand a market in the “St. Martin’s,” 
and that, indeed, to send me his hack- 
work was waste of time, trouble, .and 
postage stamps? 

One fine day, however, I was sur- 
prised to have a card brought up to me 
bearing the name of Mr. J. Benn Bur- 
ton, “to see the editor.” Was this a 
fashionable transformation in the 
style and title of my troublesome ac- 
quaintance? It certainly looked and 
sounded better than plain Ben Burton. 
I only wondered he had not added an 


extra “e’’ while he was about it, and 
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perhaps even a hyphen, so as to reach 
a yet higher grade of fashion by becom- 
ing J. Benne-Burton. Still, the name 
carried a vague flavor of familiarity. 
Surely—yes, it must be—a cricketer; the 
famous Diddleshire bat, the man of 
whom my friend Benjamin had said 
“We are as like as two peas.” But to 
keep up the engaging simile, they were 
as much like—or unlike—as a big Mar- 
rowfat and a little American Wonder. 
Benn of the double “n,” though no 
taller than the author his namesake, 
was stronger, sturdier, more of a 
healthy animal; bronzed, not pale; in 
brief, the natural man made bluff and 
uncompromising by much outdoor 
sport. 

Mr. Benn Burton lost no time in com- 
ing to the point. “I want to know who 
is the man that writes under my name 
or an uncommonly close imitation of it? 
I never wrote a line in my life for 
anything except the ‘Field’ reports of 
matches. I’m not a literary man; don’t 
think much of the ordinary scribbling 
chap; but here are my friends unend- 
ingly coming up and congratulating me 
on my wonderful new literary gift, if 
you please, and my versatility and all 
that. I’m a good sportsman, and a 
public character in my own way, and 
I’ve got my own reputation to keep up. 
But this sort of thing, you know, I can’t 
stand it, and, what’s more, I won't 
stand it.” 

“Am I right,” I inquired gently, “in 
identifying you with the well-known 
cricketer of your name?” 

“Quite right; and you will under- 
stand, therefore, that I am particularly 
anxious not to be confounded with the 
first penny-a-lining jackanapes who 
chooses to advertise himself under my 
name. Who is this fellow? I went 
round to two or three magazines I heard 
he had last been writing in, even on 
sport and cricket—would you believe it? 
—and each time I was told, ‘He intro- 
duced himself as a contributor to the 
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“St. Martin’s’—you had better go 
and enquire there.’ That's why I’ve 
come here. What have you got to 
say ?”’ 

“My dear sir,” I answered, endeay- 
oring to assuage his gathering wrath, 
“I have remarkably little to tell you. 
Mr. Burton is a contributor to the ‘St. 
Martin’s’ only so far as to have hada 
story accepted. It has not yet been 
published. As for his advertising him- 
self as a contributor, I can’t justly 
complain. I may not like it, for his 
work is very unequal, but, after all, he 
is within his rights to do so.” 

“Rights, indeed! He's got no rights. 
He’s a humbug. Why, he humbugged 
my friend Henderson, the cricket editor 
of ‘Goals and Wickets.’ The fellow 
had the impudence to tell him he was 
my cousin, as like me as two peas. . .” 

“So he told me,” I murmured unheed- 
ed. Mr. Benn Burton, once fairly 
launched, was oblivious of interruption. 
*“... often played with me,” he went 
on, “and had a particular style of late 
cutting modelled upon my own, so ex- 
actly like that the crowd were never 
certain which of us was in. So Hen- 
derson took and printed a lot of 
silly stuff from him all about 
reminiscences of Big Benn and 
Little Ben, and such tommy rot. That 
made me sit up, if you like; and, thanks 
to Henderson, I’ve got on the track of 
some nice little discoveries. Only all 
the other people I went to agreed that 
he had come to them with a sort of 
recommendation from you, and I won- 
dered whether you were more fool or 
knave—I beg your pardon—it’s a blunt 
sort of phrase, but either you must 
have been thoroughly diddled or else 
you were up to some kind of hanky- 
panky with the fellow, and I came to 
see for myself; it’s my way. No, no, 
sir, don’t get angry; no offence meant; 
fact is, I don’t know much about you 
editor fellows; but I shall know better 
next time.” 
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O outraged dignity of the most re- 
spectable “St. Martin’s”! The man was 
unspeakable in his ignorant misconcep- 
tions. But before I could fairly frame 
a dignified protest he was off again, 
quite unconscious of the depths of in- 
civility to which he had _ descended. 
“No, sir. The man who can treat 
cricket and cricketers like that is no 
sportsman. He don’t play the game. 
That’s proof enough for me that he’s 
jockeyed you, and as to thinking for a 
moment that you could have been in 
with him—well, I’m sorry I spoke.” 
“Thank you,” [ said, unwilling to 
quarrel with j Person of such engaging 


simplicity. “I think you owed me no 


less. Things certainly begin to look 
fishy, though the fact of his pre- 


tences about cricket does not ac- 
tually prove him to have cheated me; 
unless, indeed, he has got his stories 
from somewhere else. Do you know 
his history?’ I went on, with commis- 
erative recollection of the infirmity so 
bravely struggled with. “If he has be- 
haved shiftily in trying to get a living, 
I suppose we must make allowances for 
him. His trouble must have deranged 
his moral sense.” 

“I should have thought,” said Mr. 
Benn Burton, with his first attempt at 
a smart phrase, “it was his deranged 
moral sense that got him into trouble.” 

“That would be very odd in his case,” 
said I. 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Burton, very 
downright. “It’s what usually hap- 
pens, I believe.” 

“You don’t understand me, Mr. Bur- 
ton. The poor man has been suffering 
from the morphia habit.” 

“You don’t understand me, sir. I 
meant his two years for forgery.” 

The revelation staggered me. I asked 
for an explanation. 

“Well, said Mr. Benn Burton, “it’s 
this way. Didn’t I tell you Hender- 
son put me on the track? Tell you 
what, I’ve learnt one thing from you 
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literary chaps, I’ll admit. I’ve read 
Sherlock Holmes. That taught me to 
keep my eyes open, and I’ve been doing 
a bit of amateur detec. The fact is, 
I got the fellow’s address from Hender- 
son, and as the place wasn’t far from 
where I was lunching, I thought I’d 
pay him a surprise visit before coming 
on here. It was quite a decent lodg- 
ing-house in Bloomsbury. The slavey 
left me in the passage while she took 
my name into a back room, where I 
could hear loud voices through the 
door. But they stopped when _ she 
knocked and went in. After a 
minute a man came out with a 
Pile of papers of sorts, and went 
down the kitchen _ stairs. Then 
back comes the slavey, and asks me to 
step this way and see not my name- 
sake, but his secretary. Well, there 
I found another fellow, quite a young- 


ster this time, who looked in a very 


bad temper about sometliing or other. 
‘I’ve come to see Mr. Ben Burton,’ says 
I. ‘Oh, well, you can’t see him,’ says 
he. ‘Why not? says I. ‘He’s gone 
out,’ says he, ‘and I’ve got to see what 


you want.’ ‘Well,’ says I, ‘I’ve come 


to find out who he is and what 
he is, and why he writes about 
cricket under my name. _ I won't 


stand it,’ says I. ‘No more will I,’ says 
he. ‘If you’d been bringing along a 
cheque or an order from some silly 
editor,’ says he, ‘I’d have gone on; but 
if you’ve come to blow the whole show, 
I’m sick of it,’ says he, ‘and I’m off. 
So’s he—your name was enough for 
him.’ 

“The chap was very angry, and went 
on to tell me that he’d been engaged 
for a month as typewriter by your 
friend, who now declared he was. too 
hard-up to pay him his wages; a mean 
trick, I call it. His work was to copy 
out stories and articles from different 
magazines, especially American ones, 
altering them to the English spelling— 
curious point that—or else his master 
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would dictate, generally reading from 
these magazines. Sometimes he dic- 
tated his own experiences, and grew so 
confidential that he told the boy a 
great deal of his private history, among 
the rest how he had been unjustly con- 
demned, and had served two years for 
forgery, as I told you. Used it, ap- 
parently, for material in convict sto- 
ries.” 

“Didn’t the boy suspect anything all 
this time?” I asked. “I think I can see 
his mode of operations.” 

“He said he never thought about it 
till the other day, when he happened 
to see a proof lying about of a story he 
had copied out when he first came. 
Then the fellow’s welshing him of his 
pay settled him. They were just hav- 
ing a jolly good row when I turned up. 
Do you know, I rather pride myself on 
that little surprise visit. If I hadn’t 
caught the boy just when he was in a 
rage with the fellow, I should never 
have found all this out.” 

“Still,” said I, not quite so well satis- 
fied with his account of his prowess 
as an amateur detective, “you did not 
succeed in catching the chief culprit?” 

“No, no; the sound of my name was 
enough for his guilty conscience. He 
was the man who went off down the 
back stairs with all the magazines he 
had been copying out of. He persuad- 
ed the boy to stay and interview me, 
and promised to set things straight if 
only he would hold on a bit.” 

“And the boy? You have got hold 
of him?” 

“The boy? Oh, well, when I come to 
think of it, no; not exactly. To tell the 
truth, I—well, it was uncommon hard 
lines on him; he quite broke down, poor 
little chap—I really couldn’t help it, I 
gave him something myself to make up 
for his loss, with a useful word of 
warning to avoid bad company in fu- 
ture; and when we got out of the 
house, he went one way and I the 
other.” 
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I was intensely annoyed. It is all 
very well to yield to the promptings of 
generosity; but then don’t try to com- 
bine it with the part of an amateur de- 
tective. “Are you aware,” I said slow- 
ly, “that you discovered a regular fac- 
tory of fraudulent literature and man- 
aged to let the chief rogue go off with 
the proofs of his fraud, and actually 
helped the only witness to disappear?’ 

As the unwelcome truth sank into his 
mind, the real Mr. Burton shrank vis- 
ibly. His jaunty self-assurance scaled 
off him; he did not refer again to the 
wonderful example of Sherlock Holmes, 
but expressed his abasement by the 
help of divers sporting metaphors, 
among which I thought I heard, 
“Stumped, by Jove! off a curly slow!” 

But what ought I to do? What re- 
mained to be done? Doubtless duty, 
the cold, impersonal sense of public 
duty, bade one see that at all cost due 
punishment was meted out for the pub- 
lic good to this offender against social 
order. But alas for duty in abstract 
principle. To pursue it sometimes in- 
volves a sacrifice of the time, the mon- 
ey, the energy, claimed by other more 
immediately pressing duties—a _ sacri- 
fice sometimes even of common 
sense. I have never known but 
one ideal citizen who consistently 
pursued his “ideal civism” and en- 
sued it through sense and non- 
sense. We were talking of a novel he 
wanted to read; I offered to lend it him, 
and the next day brought him the vol- 
ume, which I had acquired the last time 
I was abroad. He took it gingerly in 
his hand; turned it over; eyed it back, 
front, and sides with unbending judi- 
cial glance, and coldly remarked, “This 
is a Tauchnitz, is it not?” “Yes,” I 
answered; “got it in Paris.” .“Then,” 
he rejoined, in the same unmoved, im- 
partially grave tone, “I fear I cannot 
read it,” and, like a modern Cato, re- 
turned the poor contraband to my as- 
tonished grasp. Glorious churchwar- 
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den! Impeccable educator of ebullient 
boyhood! I have my fears, yet may 
thy statuesque immobility of virtue suc- 
ceed beyond my dubious expectation 
in impressing, forming, inspiring, that 
same ebulliency! 

In my present case, however, abstract 
perfection seemed outside the range of 
the practicable. To cut the loss in my 
own case and warn other possible vic- 
tims must be my decision. It would be 
difficult to lay hands upon the one use- 
ful; impossible to bring the charge of 
fraud home without citing chapter and 
verse to prove the “conveyance” of the 
story; search through a wilderness of 
magazines without any clue would cer- 
tainly be costly, probably fruitless 
after all. Shall I confess to a sneaking 
relief at being spared the incalculable 
worry of prosecuting, underlying a very 
real and natural: indignation at being 
unable to punish the rogue? 

“Well,” I said in conclusion to the 
crestfallen Mr. Benn Burton, “it was a 
clever trick and the rogue has got the 
best of it this time. I can see exactly 
what he did; it entirely accounts for 
his contributions being so wonderfully 
varied in character. He copied out 
stories from the American magazines 
which have no circulation over here, 
and sent them round to us unsuspecting 
editors who had never had a chance 
of seeing where they came from. He 
had the great advantage of contributing 
stuff which had already passed muster 
with some editor on the other side of 
the Atlantic, so he was sure to find 
some one it suited over here if he tried 
the corresponding class of magazine in 
England; only, to be sure, he was a bit 
indiscriminate in his choice at first. 
However, I don’t see how I can 
pin him down this time; to in- 
stitute a wild-goose chase in the 
hope of tracking down the  orig- 
inal of the story I accepted from him 
would be throwing good money after 
bad. No doubt he has reckoned on us 
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editors’ pressure of business as well as 
most men’s readiness to avoid unneces- 
sary trouble; still, it would be strange 
if, like most petty criminals, he doesn’t 
grow too bold with success and put 
himself into the hands of the avenger 
one of these days, especially after the 
general warning I mean to send round 
to-morrow.” 

Mr. Benn Burton did not prolong his 
stay. He took his leave vowing to 
hunt down the boy he had so impru- 
dently befriended, and I am gure his 
self-confidence was shaken, because I 
noted next day, with a spice of feeling 
for which after this lapse of time I may 
express contrition, that he made a pair 
of spectacles against Yorkshire. But 
from that day to this I heard no more 
of Mr. Benn Burton or the boy or the 
missing clue, nor did the imposter send 
in any more stories. Whether the boy, 
whose discovery would have given me 
the clue and brought back the real Mr. 
Burton with revived self-satisfaction, 
had found honest work elsewhere or 
had fled utterly from London, or under 
stress of poverty had even drifted back 
to a nefarious alliance with his old em- 
ployer, I cannot say. Still, with him 
or without him, the skilfully organized 
syndicate for the exploitation of the 
Great Western Literary Goldfields was 
certainly refloated under another pseu- 
donym. But alas for the precarious- 
ness of well-laid designs! Perhaps 
some word of warning from me fell 
upon heedful ears, while, as I had 
prophesied, the successful audacity of 
Mr. Benjamin Burton prompted him to 
more barefaced pilfering under various 
aliases. Be that as it may, I was still 
waiting for proofs which came _ not, 
when one day the legend, “Literary 
Forger sent to Jail” caught my eye on 
that page of my morning paper which 
devotes itself to police reports and other 
paragraphs of social interest. It was 
my superingenious friend. He had 
lifted an article entire from one Lon- 
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don paper and boldly disposed of it to 
the editor of another. His plea that 
he thought it very good did not avail 
to save him from another term of im- 
prisonment for obtaining money under 
false pretences. 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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As the “St. Martin’s” is not likely to 
publish “Memoirs of a Misdemeanant,” 
or “Peeps into Prison, by One who has 
Been There,” I think I have seen the 
last of Mr. Benjamin Burton in my 
editorial capacity. 

Leonard Hucley. 





AN AMBITION OF JAPAN. 


To those who, like the writer, look 
at the present crisis in Korea from the 
point of view of residents in the Far 
East, the interest of the present situa- 
tion lies less in the outcome of the im- 
mediate issue, than in the ultimate re- 
sults of the victory of either party. 
The actual fate of Manchuria and Ko- 
rea, which is considered elsewhere in 
this number, is not of pressing interest 
to the traders in the Treaty Ports of 
China. The Korean, with his tall 
Welsh hat and disreputable appear- 
ance, is a familiar figure in the Treaty 
Ports of China, excelling in dirt and 
poverty even the Chinese themselves; 
but his country is of value to the 
sportsman rather than the trader. In 
Manchuria, the interests of Great Brit- 
ain are small, and Niu-chwang has al- 
ready become practically a Russian 
town. 

The leadership of the Far East, which 
is the prize of the struggle, is a vague 
term, worthy of analysis. The un- 
concealed ambition of Japan, beyond 
her territorial aims, is to obtain such 
a position in China as will enable her 
to reform that Empire, and form a 
strong coalition of the two Yellow Pow- 
ers; and one interest of the present 
struggle lies in its bearing on this ob- 
ject, and in the inherent possibility of 
this object itself. 

The history of the relations of the 
West with Japan and China in the last 
century, is, up to a point, uniform. 


Both countries were, and still are, firm- 
ly convinced of the superiority of their 
own civilization; both countries dis- 
played a fixed intention to be rid of the 
foreigner, and, with that end, pursued 
the same policy of occasional massacre. 
Suddenly, it appeared that the Japan- 
ese had, for themselves, changed all 
that, and had become enamored of 
Western institutions and _ civilization. 
The central government was strength- 
ened, a constitution on the Prussian 
model was introduced, new codes of 
law were published, Western science 
was studied; and the world thought 
that Japan had become a Western Pow- 
er. It is now known that Japan had 
done nothing of the sort. She had 
adopted so much of the habits of the 
West as was necessary to save her ex- 
istence, and no more; beneath all the 
surface changes, the old family life, 
manners, and ideals remained, unweak- 
ened and untouched. Bven the nation- 
al dress had been changed only for oc- 
casions observed by the foreigner; and 
it was soon seen, that all that Japan 
had done was, to get rid of the foreigner 
by a surer way than massacre, namely, 
by learning his own game and beat- 
ing him at it. The result was the lapse 
of the old treaties and the abolition of 
extra-territoriality, the decline of West- 
ern commercial houses in Japan and the 
substitution of Japanese houses in their 
place, and the birth of new Japanese 
industries and manufactures, taught, 
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indeed, originally by the foreigner, but 
now under the sole control of the Jap- 
anese themselves. 

It was the versatility of the Japanese 
character, and the intelligent initiative 
of the Japanese Government, that ef- 
fected the change. Given the initiative 
from Japan, could China carry through 
a similar policy, and achieve a similar 
position? 

The conditions under which foreign 
traders carry on business in the Far 
East explain largely the ease with 
which the Japanese have been able, 
little by little, to dispense with the resi- 
dent foreigner. A foreign merchant in 
a Treaty Port in China or Japan, re- 
ceiving goods for sale to the interior, 
sells them in the following manner. He 
employs a compradore at a nominal 
wage, who takes the whole responsibil- 
ity of selling the goods off the foreign- 
er’s hands, making his own profits out 
of a commission. This compradore is 


a native merchant, usually having a 
considerable independent business of 


his own. On behalf of the foreigner 
he sells the goods to native purchasers, 
who are known to the compradore but 
not to the foreigner. The contract for 
sale is made between the compradore, 
in the name of the foreigner, and the 
native buyer. The compradore guaran- 
tees the native in all such contracts to 
the foreigner. It is obvious that the 
connection and good will of the busi- 
mess belong in such cases to the 
compradore, and that the foreigner is 
only an expensive conduit pipe for the 
purpose of getting credit for the goods 
from the West. 

The Japanese were not slow to ap- 
preciate this fact; and, as a result, the 
compradore became the merchant, and 
the foreign merchant began to disap- 
pear from Japan. All that was needed 
to effect the change was, that the Jap- 
anese trader should raise himself to 
such a position that he could obtain 
credit outside his own country. Ac- 
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cordingly, Japanese students were sent 
to study foreign methods of commerce 
abroad, agencies were started in Eu- 
rope, and Japanese lines of steamers 
began to connect Japan with all the 
important centres of the world. And 
now there are many native firms in Ja- 
pan having direct relations with com- 
mercial houses of the West. 

There is no apparent reason why 
China should not repeat the process. 
The importance of this aspect of the 
question is obvious, when it is remem- 
bered, that the foreigner in the Far 
East is there only for the purpose of 
trade, and, once unnecessary as a trad- 
er, his raison d’étre in that part of the 
world ceases. In many ways the Chi- 
nese are more fitted for commercial 
success than the Japanese. They have 
been a trading nation for centuries, and 
commerce is respected and pursued by 
their highest classes; whereas the Japan- 
ese, till very recently, regarded the com- 
mercial classes with contempt. As a 
result, the standard of commercial in- 
tegrity in China is vastly higher than 
in Japan. In long-sighted enterprise, 
the Chinese merchant is inferior to 
none: he has a most efficient system of 
mercantile banking: no profit is too 
small for him. But he has never had 
his eyes opened to his commercial pros- 
pects outside China; a result which an 
intelligent Government, with a wide 
scheme of education, alone can achieve. 
The present writer has frequently 
asked more intelligent members of the 
compradore class why the compradore 
has never tried to trade directly with 
firms abroad. The answer invariably 
was, that the compradore is quite happy 
as he is, that he is already making 
plenty of money, and that he knows 
nothing of the world outside, from 
which the foreign merchandise comes. 
Once this knowledge is supplied, by the 
Government encouraging Chinese com- 
mercial students to emigrate and learn, 
and acquire credit abroad, the China- 
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man would be quick to venture where 
profit was the reward. 

One further privilege Japan could 
promise China for following her on her 
lines of reform: the abolition of extra- 
territoriality. There is no doubt, to any 
one who has lived under it, that this 
system is bad, both for foreigner and 
native. So many courts and laws, for 
so many nationalities, of necessity lead 
to confusion. Administration of jus- 
tice by consuls whose first duty is to 
protect the interest of their own na- 
tionals, is in itself contradictory. And 
the practice to which the system lends 
itself, of fictitious assignment of legal 
claims to foreigners, in order to obtain 
foreign assistance and intervention, is 
full of abuses. 

As China now is, however, it would 
be preposterous to subject the foreigner 
to the Chinese Courts. In the Treaty 


of 1902, China is promised that Great 
Britain will relinquish her extra-ter- 
ritorial rights when the conditions of 


China warrant it. And some of the 
more progressive viceroys have recently 
been enquiring vaguely for a suitable 
code of foreign laws, much as they 
would for a new style of hat. A new 
code would not of itself free China from 
the extra-territorial rights of Euro- 
peans. The whole spirit of the Ad- 
ministration must be remodelled; and 
Japan alone is in the position to show 
China from experience how that can 
be done, without the missionary or the 
foreign soldier, and without the de- 
struction of the old national life, ideals, 
philosophy, and art. 

It may be said that such inducements 
to reform have long existed in China, 
and that there is no reason why Japan 
should succeed in making China act 
upon them where others have failed; 
that by a population which is still so 
ignorant as to believe that China won 
the Chino-Japanese war of 1894 by 
miraculous means, the experiences of 
Japan in dealing with the West could 
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never be appreciated. The reply is, first, 
that the Chinaman will quickly appre- 
ciate whatever the officials choose to 
let him know, and, secondly, that, in 
the Chinese mind, the Japanese occupy 
a wholly different position from that of 
other foreigners. The war of 1894 ap- 
parently united rather than estranged 
the two nations; and since 1900 the 
Japanese have displayed an intense 
interest in the internal management of 
China, which has not been resented by 
the Chinese. Although the Chinaman 
feels for the Japanese, as for all for- 
eigners, contempt, it is in this case con- 
tempt untinged with bitterness. After 
all, China is to Japan a parent nation. 
She has given to Japan her civilization, 
art, and philosophy. Both civilizations 
are founded on the unity and responsi- 
bility of the family to the State, with 
all the differences from the individual- 
ism of the West that this entails; the 
identity of the written language which, 
with all the varieties of the spoken lan- 
guages in China, has kept the Chinese 
Empire one, has been so little altered 
in Japan, that a Chinaman can read 
the greater part of a Japanese page; 
and, although the Japanese have en- 
couraged the military spirit, so detested 
in China, both nations are really per- 
meated with the gentle spirit of 
Buddhism, and its abhorrence of de- 
stroying any form of animal life. All 
this places the Japanese in immeasura- 
bly closer sympathy with the Chinese 
than can ever be any of the predatory 
individualistic nations of the West. 
The victory of Japan on the present 
issue would mean a temporary collapse, 
at any rate, of Russian influence in 
China; and would leave Japan free to 
press her reforms on an unbiassed and 
freehanded Chinese Government. It is 
difficult to-day to imagine the Chinese 
Court with Russian influence gone; but 
three important present factors would 
certainly in such an event remain—the 
unpopularity of the Manchu dynasty, 
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the hatred of the foreigner, and the ex- 
istence, unobtrusive but persistent, of 
a reform party. Of late the dynasty 
has saved itself by playing off these 
three forces against one another: by di- 
verting energies that were threatening 
it to the massacre of missionaries and 
the siege of ambassadors. Japan, with 
her peculiar position and experiences, 
and backed by victorious force, could 
irresistibly indicate to the dynasty a 
simple way of putting both the forces of 
reform and hatred of the foreigner at 
its disposal, and in a manner not offen- 
sive to the conservative instincts of the 
nation. Already the Japanese have 
succeeded in moving the Chinese where 
others have failed. Chinese students 
are being sent in large numbers to Ja- 
pan to study Western knowledge, and, 
although it is impossible to give figures 
on the point, since the crisis of 1900 
Japanese influence has steadily per- 
meated China, and Japanese instructors 
and agents are now employed in a va- 
riety of ways throughout the country. 
The following is a typical instance of 
how the Japanese recommend their 
methods to the Chinaman. For hun- 
dreds of years Pekin has had a most 
miserable supply of water. The China- 
man doubtless knew that beneath the 
ground ran springs of pure water. It 
has been left to the Japanese to show 
him how, by merely pointing the bam- 
boo stick with a steel point, this water 
can be reached some two hundred feet 
down, so that now, for the first time, 
the Pekingese have a pure water sup- 
ply. It is true that their enjoyment 
has been somewhat checked by the dis- 
covery of the Government that water 
is a Government monopoly, and hence 
productive of squeezes; but this is 
merely illustrative of the necessity of 
a general reform. 

Moreover, supposing that their appeal 
to the Manchu dynasty fell on deaf 
ears, the value of a reformed China to 


the Japanese is so great, that per- 
chance they would reflect that there 
were other ears more receptive. Very 
slowly, but at last, public opinion is 
beginning to exist in China. In 1901 
a mass meeting of Chinese was held 
at Shanghai, to protest against the sale 
of Manchuria by Li Hung Chang to 
Russia. This was an event absolutely 
unparalleled in Chinese history, seeing 
that those present were not personally 
affected by the question at all; and it is 
a proof of the beginning of a critical in- 
terest in public affairs. And, even 
among the officials, there are those who 
see the importance of such signs. 

More. particularly might the Japanese 
turn their eyes towards Yuan Shi Kai, 
the holder of the important Viceroyalty 
of Chi-li. Yuan Shi Kai is a young 
man, and generally reckoned the ablest 
and most ambitious official in the China 
of to-day. Yuan, throughout his ca- 
reer, has shown that highest quality of 
‘Oriental statesmanship—the faculty of 
sitting on the fence till the last minute, 
and then jumping down on the right 
side. This quality he displayed with 
consummate judgment, both in the 
coup d'état of 1898 and in the Boxer 
crisis of 1900; and his rewards were 
respectively the viceroyalties of Shan- 
tung and Chi-li. It might well occur 
to him, and to the Japanese, that the 
throne of China was a reward not un- 
suited to the man who would head, at 
the fitting moment, a judicious and 
thorough movement for reform. 

Once anxious to reform, there is but 
little doubt that the central Govern- 
ment has sufficient power in China to 
carry out its wish. Despite its faults, 
no Government in the world is, when 
really intent on its purpose, more pow- 
erful than the Chinese. The organiza- 
tion of society through the family, by 
which each and every.member becomes 
responsible for the misdeeds and de 
faults of the others, the heavy duties of 




















responsibility laid upon officials, in- 
cluding even responsibility for del- 
uges and storms in the districts 
under their control, give the Chi- 
nese Government a control over 
its people which can be equalled by 
few; and there is no better tribute to 
its power of ruling a population of four 
hundred millions, than the maintenance 
of peace and order for centuries with- 
out the aid of any army worthy of the 
name. If the last thousand years in 
The Independent Review. 
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China and Europe were compared, 
China would be able to show a better 
record of peace than Europe. 

Should she succeed in her object, Ja- 
pan would place between herself and 
Europe a strong nation, united to her 
by the ties of blood, interest, literature, 
art, and religion, or irreligion, which- 
ever it be called; and the two nations 
might well feel secure of preserving 
the western shores of the Pacific for 
their common civilization and ideals. 

A. M. Latter. 





CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE.* 


When the time comes for the critical 
history of the Oxford Movement to be 
given to our descendants, it is doubtful 
whether, on its roll-call of tractarians, 
theologians, hymn-writers, missioners, 
founders of religious communities and 
societies, artists and musicians, the 
names of the authors of Amy Herbert 
and of The Heir of Redclyffe will be 
found; although their appointed sphere 
of influence in connection with the 
Movement covered as wide a field as 
that of its famous leaders. The differ- 
ence lay in the occupiers of the fields. 
In that of Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge 
stood thousands of quiet homes, full 
of cultured women and carefully edu- 
cated children, upon whom the effect 
of these writers’ influence was mani- 
fest, but not in ways which need at- 
tract the notice of future historians. 

Not the least important among the 
hidden facts relating to the develop- 
ment of opinion is the part played by 
the race of troubadours, minstrels, ro- 

1. “Charlotte Mary Yonge: Her Life and Let- 
ters.” By Christabel Coleridge. (London: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1903.) 

2. Personal unpublished Recollections of Con- 
temporaries. 


3. “The Heir of Redclyffe."’ By Charlotte 
Mary Yonge. (Londen: Parker and Son, 1853.) 


mance-writers, dramatists and novel- 
writers. That their share has always 
been weighty in moulding, in purify- 
ing, or in degrading national ideals, is 
unquestionable; but we have no gauge 
to measure that weight or to accord 
it the due amount of corresponding re- 
sponsibility. We must remain content 
with vague speculations as to the ac- 
tual results of the teaching by Rous- 
seau, in his Emile and other romances, 
that French fathers and mothers should 
find their noblest duties in their homes 
and in the training of their children’s 
characters; and of the teaching by Miss 
Yonge in her great volume of writings, 
that English wives and daughters 
should find glory and beauty in the 
daily routine of their home lives, when 
sanctified by dutiful service to their 
Church and to their poorer neigh- 
bors. It may sound grotesque to couple 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s and Char- 
lotte Mary Yonge’s names together; 
but to both, albeit from very dif- 

4. “The Daisy Chain, or Aspirations: a Family 
Chronicle.”” By Charlotte Mary Yonge. (Lon- 
don: Parker and Son, 1856.) 

5. “The Monthly Packet.’"’ Edited by Charlotte 


Mary Yonge. (London: Mozley, 1851-1899.) 
And very numerous other works published 1844- 
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ferent points of view, it was 
given to show to their readers, 
forgotten primary truths of duty, ser- 
vice, and self-sacrifice. 

Of the work done by Miss Yonge for 
her generation, her biographer speaks 
with enthusiastic discrimination. Of 
her most famous book, The Heir of Red- 
clyffe, she says:—“It embodied the spirit 
of the Oxford Movement in its purest 
and sweetest form, and in Guy it creat- 
ed a new type of hero. ... Trying to 
be very good was made interesting and 
romantic to thousands of good girls. 
The interesting note in a hero was no 
longer wickedness but goodness... .” 
Her Langley School “‘set a whole gener- 
ation of girls to work at village school 
teaching. ...” Ethel May in The Daisy 
Chain was to an unknown number of 
girls “an inspiring example of consci- 
entious usefulness. . . . She made girls 
want to do parish work, and to do it 
from its highest motives.” The Month- 
ly Packet, the magazine created and ed- 
ited by Miss Yonge for close on fifty 
years, “became a maiden’s manual, and 
the strength and depth of its influence 

. would form a curious study.” Its 
papers of Church teaching “formed the 
ideas of many young ladies since grown 
into hearty workers in the cause of re- 
ligious education.” The reviewer re- 
members, when fifteen years’ old, being 
struck by the emphatic pronouncement 
of a shrewd, well-known Church work- 
er of forty years ago:—‘‘The lower mid- 
dle-class girls owe an untold debt to 
Miss Yonge, who has taught them the 
meaning of true refinement. Her ser- 
vices to thousands of pupil-teachers and 
shop-girls, in providing them with pure 
ideals, is immeasurable.” English 
womanhood may well echo the senti- 
ments of the little American girl, who 
crossed the Atlantic to come to Otter- 
bourne to assure Miss Yonge of her na- 
tion’s gratitude:—“I came to thank you 
for writing so much for the Church. 
We value that so in America!” In Eng- 


land we, too, value her services for 
their national importance, on account 
of the part taken by her in guiding the 
aspirations and forming the characters 
of the mothers of this generation. It 
is not for their daughters to belittle 
her influence, because their sympathies 
do not vibrate as readily as did their 
mothers’ to her touch. 

It is obvious that Miss Yonge’s great- 
est audience and most enthusiastic 
troop of admirers were drawn from the 
young womanhoodof half a century ago; 
but what strikes present-day readers as 
so remarkable about her books, is the 
large number of men of light, learning, 
and youthful aspirations, who helped 
to swell that troop. The names of 
Tennyson, Kingsley, Morris, and Ros- 
setti among the poets; of Selwyn, Cole- 
ridge, Patteson, and Palmer among the 
judges; of Keble, Neale, Church, But- 
ler, Selwyn, Bright, Moberly, Wilber- 
force, and Stubbs among the Church 
leaders, head a list which includes great 
statesmen, learned students, famous 
officers, young undergraduates and sol- 
diers, who all eagerly read and dis- 
cussed her books, and spoke of them in 
enthusiastic strains, such as that sound- 
ed in Charles Kingsley’s letter to the 
publisher of Heartsease:—“I think it is 
the most delightful and wholesome 
novel I ever read. ... The book is 
wise and human and noble as well as 
Christian, and will surely become a 
standard book for aye and a day.” 

Forty-eight years have passed since 
this prediction was uttered; and thirty 
eight, since the Saturday Review sound- 
ed a premature knell over Miss Yonge’s 
popularity having “lived her day”; yet 
her admirers exist in sufficiently large 
mumbers to ensure a warm welcome 
to Miss Coleridge’s biography in all 
lands where English is spoken and 
where the Church of England is loved. 
The ominous symptom, which threatens 
to falsify Kingsley’s prophecy, appears 
in the assertion that Miss Yonge’s read- 





























ers of this generation are children, not 
young women. We ventured to in- 
quire on this point of a young sibyl of 
nineteen, who holds her oracle in a 
highly-educated, highly-placed section 
of London society. Her reply was that 
few girls nowadays read Miss Yonge’s 
stories, because they consider them too 
sentimental, priggish, unnatural, and 
pointing a moral in and out of season— 
(apparently Jane Austen and George 
Eliot fall under the same condemna- 
tion). ““Eleven-year and twelve-year old 
girls adore The Heir of Redclyffe. After 
twelve they don’t care for Miss Yonge 
nowadays,” pronounced the oracle. It 
was consoling, however, to learn that 
this same siby] and her friends were as 
fervent lovers of Sir Walter Scott as 
Miss Yonge herself used to be, for, in 
her own words, “her prime literary af- 
fection was ever for Sir Walter!” Evi- 
dently, therefore, the daughters’ neg- 
lect of the loved and favorite author of 
their mothers’ day does not arise from 
m perverse craving for problem and 
lurid novels. What can be the cause 
of their indifference to character-draw- 
ing not long ago acknowledged to be 
vivid, life-like sketches, but now disre- 
garded as faded, unrecognizable da- 
guerreotypes? 

The two causes are probably those of 
circumstance. The special conditions 
under which Miss Yonge wrote gained 
for her books an astonishing and imme- 
diate success. When those circum- 
stances altered, the books ceased to re- 
flect the peculiar tints of the landscape, 
and passed into the stage trying alike 
to the popularity of novels and of 
clothes and customs—“they become an- 
tiquated before attaining the dignity 
of becoming antique.” 

It has been well said that “Miss 
Yonge’s books were written to illus- 
trate the Christian Year.” As Miss 
Coleridge remarks, “She had _ those 
greatest joys of high-minded and en- 
thusiastic youth, hero-worship and the 
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sense of being in the van of one of 
the great movements of the day.” Her 
boat of triumph floated into its des- 
tined port on the flowing tide, and she 
had her full share of 


the lofty enthusiasms for the newly dis- 
covered or newly accentuated truths 
which filled the young.men and women 
of that generation with ardent zeal. 
Charlotte believed that she received 
everything and gave nothing from her 
own personality, but I cannot but think 
that her delight in and value of relig- 
ious knowledge, her strong sense of 
the paramount importance of doing 
right in .every particular, did a great 
deal to spread “that sober standard of 
feeling in religious matters” in her own 
generation, which it was the object of 
her Master—as she loved .to call Mr. 
Keble—to inculcate. 


So speaks her biographer of the spirit 
in which she took part in the pioneer 
work of the movement. Her books 
are saturated with this eager spirit of 
hope. Her readers were joyously in- 
fected with it. The present generation 
has grown up surrounded with the visi- 
ble results of the movement. They 
were born within the Land of Promise, 
and they find the Canaanite still in the 
land. Daily services, restored churches, 
ecclesiastical art, devoted church mis- 
sions in London slums and African 
slave markets, have not yet converted 
the world, or stayed all religious strife, 
or removed all heathen indifference, or 
turned all the worldlings into saints. 
New difficulties and enemies have 
arisen, and in the ebb-tide which we 
seem at present to be called on to re- 
sist, the books which proclaimed the 
Golden Age of awakened Church life, 
may appear inappropriate and inade- 
quate to modern wrestlers with Chris- 
tian Social Union problems. Neverthe- 
less those books did their work. It is 
no blame to them or to the new gener- 
ation, that they contain no answer to 
present-day questions. 
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The second circumstance may be due 
to the rarity of Miss Yonge’s contact 
with the outer world, which unavoida- 
bly betrayed itself in her writings. It 
has seldom been the lot of an author 
exerting the widely spread influence 
that she exerted, to live such a stay-at- 
home, restricted life. Her life lacked 
four ingredients, of which one at least 
rarely fails in these days to add rich- 
ness to the flavor of the experiences of 
able and cultivated women. The first 
was the entire absence of “moving in- 
cidents” in Miss Yonge’s life. It was 
an eventless pastoral, lived among 
the tranquil downs and woods of 
Hampshire, not a surging drama acted 
on a glaring public stage. “On Janu- 
ary 31, 1830, came the greatest event 
of my life: my only brother was born,” 
said Miss Yonge. On that day she was 
six and a half years old. This ab- 
sence of sensational experiences in her 
seventy-eight years of life betrays it- 
self occasionally in her books when we 
compare them with those of her con- 
temporaries—George Eliot,~ Mrs. Gas- 
kell, and Mrs. Oliphant—who were all 
rich with ripe knowledge of life. 

Miss Yonge’s second peculiarity was 
that she never travelled. She did not 
know the sensations of that mental 
expander, a foreign tour. Her visit to 
M. Guizot was the unique occasion of 
her leaving her dwn country. Although 
she set occasional brilliant little snap- 
shots and impressionist outlines of 
Swiss, Italian, or African scenery in the 
framework of her stories, they were 
never the result of her own keen study 
of nature, but were obtained from the 
descriptions of her more fortunate cor- 
respondents abroad. And, thirdly, till 
the latter years of her life Miss Yonge 
never took an active part in any of the 
women’s movements or philanthropic 
societies, the development of which 
forms a prominent feature nowadays 
in the puny life of carnest women. Par- 
ish work and eager service to For- 


eign Missions seem to have absorbed 
her social sympathies, until the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, the Higher Religious 
Education Society, and the Mothers’ 
Union drew her on to their councils, 
and in her old age gave her the stirring 
interest of working with other kindred 
women souls, cultured and, like herself, 
interested in all that makes life worth 
living. 

And, lastly, from the beginning to the 
end of her life she had no experience 
of intercourse with minds whose point 
of view differed materially from her 
own. Her pilgrim’s path never led her 
through Vanity Fair, where she would 
probably have come across modern re- 
search, or religious opinions antago- 
nistic to her Church, or nineteenth-cen- 
tury paganism; where she might have 
looked into the political arena, or tried 
to rescue the degraded victims of the 
materialism of luxury and sweated povy- 
erty. She lived always and entirely in 
the company of a chosen band of noble, 
cultivated, devout men and women. 
Miss Yonge explained in one of the let- 
ters given in the biography that the good 
men of her books were not ideals, “but 
I have really known their equals (and 
superiors) in reality.” And again, “I 
have been a ‘companion of the saints,’ 
whatever I am myself”; and again, “It 
Was no small advantage and responsi- 
bility to have grown up among good 
men and women; and to their influence 
and, in earlier times, their actual criti- 
cism, all that is best in my work is ow- 
ing.” Like Fra Giovanni Angelico, she 
could only paint sweet, pure natures; 
when she wanted contrast, she had to 
draw on an imagination which could 
not imagine anything foul or evil and 
was embarrassed by the effort. 

These four-square boundaries en- 
shrined Miss Yonge in a peaceful habi- 
tation built on many of the lines of 
Little Gidding, where Mary and Anna 
Collett lived and served. In a kindred 
spirit of quiet content with her noble 
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group of intimates, with her teaching 
in the school, with her frequent Church 
services, and with her tender care for 
her poorer neighbors, Miss Yonge 
passed her long life. She thought out 
her stories among the daffodils of the 
Dell Copse and the foxgloves and Sol- 
omon’s seal of Hursley Woods or on 
the breezy Downs, or in the delightful 
Elderfield drawing-room, never invaded 
by an interviewer but full of welcome 
to her friends. It was a long low up- 
stairs room, with windows looking on to 
the village road with views of meadow 
and copse. One window, bowered in 
roses, looked up the hill. Her writing- 
table stood near it, a table made of 
Norfolk Island woods, inlaid and made 
for her by Norfolk Islanders and great- 
ly prized by her. Over the table hung 
that picture of Albert Diirer’s of the 
“Knight and Death,” which we associ- 
ate with Sintram. The room was full 
of pictures: a landscape of Paul Potter, 
S. Augustine and his Mother, two Apos- 
tles’ heads, which had belonged to 
Bishop Moberly, Lord Seaton’s, Mrs. 
Yonge’s, and other family portraits and 
photographs, S. Augustine of Canter- 
bury Landing in England, and, over 
the fireplace, her father’s portrait by 
Richmond. The old-fashioned large 
round table was covered with books in 
heaps; it had a big vase of flowers in 
the centre and a plate filled with curi- 
osities and old treasures to be turned 
over by childish visitors. Books 
abounded everywhere, from the inside 
of her ottoman, where they took the 
form of scrapbooks for hospitals, with 
boxes of pictures cut out and illustrated 
papers waiting to be cut out, to the 
outside where the ottoman was piled 
with missionary magazines, newspa- 
pers, and books, to the bookcases 
which lined the whole length and 
end of the room and climbed up 
to the ceiling. At the further 
end stood a reading-desk with a 
large Bible from the old Church on it, 
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used at family prayers. This gave an 
ecclesiastical effect to the room. It 
was from these haunts of peace that 
Miss Yonge sent forth into the English- 
speaking world a stream of ennobling, 
vivifying influence, which undoubtedly 
refreshed and delighted thousands of 
readers forty years ago, whether or no 
those of the present-day prefer to slake 
their thirst at other sources. 

The cloistered Ferrars and Colletts 
filed no such mission to the world 
without. Only very rare souls could 
thus be hermit and leader at once; and 
this woman, to whom such unique 
power was given, was by that unique 
power shewn to possess character of a 
very high order. 

Miss Coleridge sets forth that charac- 
ter with real successin her Biography. 
Her task was not an easy one. A 
sketch in luminous grays without sharp 
contrasts of light and shadow requires 
great delicacy of gradation and crisp- 
ness of touch to make it effective; hap- 
pily Miss Coleridge had the right touch, 
so that she was able to show us her 
friend in her true environment. We 
see her (like one of Miss Burney’s hero- 
ines) always surrounded by devoted, 
loving friends and kinsfolk, in daily in- 
tercourse with the Kebles, Wilsons, 
Heathcotes, and Moberlys, in close 
touch with Mr. Keble’s world of mis- 
sionaries and Churchmen, and with her 
own family circle of Coleridges, Patte- 
sons, and Yonges, and of an ever-in- 
creasing number of literary friends. We 
see her full of interest and enjoyment 
in her human relationship to her neigh- 
bors, rich and poor, saint and dullard. 
We see her engrossed and rapt in her 
literary work. And through these va- 
rious phases we see her noble character 
shining out in everythigg she says and 
does. 

Miss Coleridge does not attempt to 
give us in this book a critique of Miss 
Yonge’s works. She gives us certain 
details and comments on them during 
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the time when they were in process of 
production. The book stands as the 
Life of a busy, enthusiastic, happy, 
devout daughter of the Church, a book 
to place in the hands of self-conscious, 
discontented women to shame them into 
better ways. 

The first three chapters are filled with 
Miss Yonge’s reminiscences, which 
abound in interesting allusions to by- 
gone ways and habits. They show us 
on one side the lonely childhood, when 
little Charlotte learnt to amuse herself 
by herself and “how to be alone,” and 
the stern military discipline of her de- 
voted father, with its wise lessons in 
self-control, abstemiousness, and con- 
scientiousness, qualities nowadays too 
often conspicuous by absence in chil- 
dren’s upbringing. “To her contem- 
poraries,”’ we are told, “her training ap- 
peared strict, and even severe. Her 
father was her ideal, her mother her 
closest friend, but a less loyal and lov- 
ing nature might have found the criti- 
cism and repression hard.” On the 
other side, we see the exuberant enjoy- 
ment which gushes out of these child- 
ish remembrances, in intercourse with 
the troops of cousins, whose pedigrees 
are as difficult to decipher as those of 
Miss Yonge’s creations. One of these 
cousins, older than herself, recalls how 
she always felt that “there was some- 
thing remarkable about Charlotte, and 
that her visits were always the greatest 
delight.” We hear of the lifelong friend- 
ships formed among them, founded by 
her who knew how to be alone, on a 
very different foundation from those 
over which Maeterlinck mourns in sin- 
ister wonder: “Of how many ordinary 
friendships may it not be said that 
their foundation is the common hatred 
of silence!’ *The reminiscences tell 
us how in early girlhood, when she was 
thirteen years old, there was granted to 
her the glorious crown of all her friend- 
ships, in the coming of Mr. Keble and 
his wife to Hursley. “The fatherly 





kindness and the delightful sympathy 
I received there, never failed, through 
all the years of happy intercourse be- 
tween our two houses. My Master 
he was in every way, and there was no 
one like Mrs. Keble for bright, tender 
kindness,” says Miss Yonge. Mr. Ke- 
ble prepared her for confirmation, and 
formed what she speaks of as “the 
great conscious influence of my life.” 
The double death, twenty-eight years 
later, “brought her youth to an end.” 
Other great friendships grew up beside 
this surpassing one, friendships with 
the families already mentioned, with 
the Dysons and Butlers, with Warden 
Barter, with M. Guizot, with Miss Wal- 
ter, and many others. Are they not 
written in the letters given in the biog- 
raphy? In her younger days there 
were always many animals about, and 
always some big dog who was formally 
recognized as one of the family. The 
scheme of her days in early life was 
not different from that of old age. Once, 
when an old lady, this seemed to strike 
her. “How strange!” she exclaimed. 
“What I am doing to-day, I was doing 
sixteen years ago.” She might as truly 
have said, fifty or sixty years ago. It 
was this unchangeableness that made 
her biographer wind up the childish 
recollections with these words: “The 
story of childhood is specially impor- 
tant in her case, because the child was 
so entirely the mother of the woman; 
what she was at fifteen, that she was, 
with modifications, at fifty. ... The 
rules of childhood became the habits, 
not to say the principles, of after life, 
and before the point when she declares 
her childhood ended, we have all the 
elements of her future life—deep con- 
scientiousness, loyal love for authority, 
warm friendship and kinship, industry, 
eager interest in schooi-children and in 
nature, and, though by no means pre- 
cociously developed, the beginning of 
the story-weaving, the character crea- 
tion, which was the main occupation of 




















her after life.” The story-weaving (of 
which we shall speak later) had but one 
disadvantage pertaining to it; it in- 
creased her absence of mind, and thus 
intensified her appearance of clumsi- 
ness and shyness, which often rendered 
her very formidable to acquaintances 
and strangers. Marian Arundel, the 
heroine of one of her earliest books, 
The Two Guardians, is a study from life 
of her distressing awkwardness in so- 
ciety. Even to the end of Miss Yonge’s 
life, a word of praise spoken to her by 
a well-meaning admirer, about her 
books, would cause her instantly to put 
up her shield of shy reserve, behind 
which the unfortunate visitor would 
seek in vain to penetrate. Miss Yonge 
mentions in a letter about The Christian 
Year, that she knew how Mr. Keble dis- 
liked in his “selflessness” to have con- 
versation about the book, and she may 
have felt that his example was one for 
her to follow. The sensitive shrinking, 
like that of a nerve in pain, when light 
or profane criticism dared to touch her 
innermost or most sacred treasures, 
showed itself in flaming emotion in de- 
fence of her reyerenced ideals, whether 
of Church or of leaders, and heroes, and 
saints of the past or present. The writ- 
er will not easily forget the misery 
unwittingly caused to Miss Yonge by 
showing her a Froudean skit in a num- 
ber of Punch, called “History Re- 
viewed,” by Whyte-Washcher on “Oliver 
Cromwell, the Monarchy’s Defender,” 
which touched lightly on Charles I.’s 
execution. It was not witb her a ques- 
tion of taste, but of sacrilege, for she 
had inherited Mr. Keble’s leve and ten- 
der veneration for him whom he calls 
“Our Royal Saint.” Her writings be- 
tray this intense personal feeling in 
numerous instances; horror of Radical- 
ism, Dissent, perversion to the Roman 
Church, German Biblical criticism, are 
knit with strong, glaring colors into 
her many-hued material. <A letter from 
her to Miss Barnett says, “I wish 
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someone (not a woman) would put it 
with authority, that it is frightful that 
we ‘whose souls are lighted’ by the in- 
spired tradition of thousands of years, 
should listen to the German critics who 
have no Church, even if they believe 
at all.” 

Her terror of intellectual pride and of 
its iconoclast spirit, renders her abso- 
lutely cruel in the relentless way in 
which she crushes, under tons of aveng- 
ing disaster, any of her capable hero- 
ines who venture on to modern lines. 
Albinia Kendal, with her restless en- 
ergies, Rachel Curtis, the foe of Curato- 
latry, Janet Brownlow, with her “new- 
womanism,” and other sufferers learn, 
in stricken confusion and tragedy, how 
dangerous it is to leave the old paths; 
while Lady Temple, Amy Edmond- 
stone, Mary Ponsonby, and Violet Mar- 
tindale are all glorified for their perfect 
womanliness, not tainted with the in- 
tellectual pride or modern desires which 
make their victims lust after strange 
meats. The truth was, that, at no pe- 
riod of her life, did Miss Yonge’s loy- 
alty feel any friction possible between 
the position of a daughter at home and 
of a famous popular author. As Miss 
Coleridge remarks, in many cases such 
a position would have led to young peo- 
ple finding themselves “in discord with 
their elders and in severance from home 
interests; in Charlotte’s case, authority, 
family ties, faculty and aspiration all 
flowed in the same full and powerful 
stream, and for her the newest, young- 
est thing, was to do home and family 
duties more perfectly. ... The fact 
was the keynote of her character, and 
produced that atmosphere of mingled 
ardor and submission in which she lived 
all her life, while all other contempo- 
rary and contending aspirations were 
so entirely outside her ken, that she 
did not so much oppose them as remain 
in ignorance almost of their existence, 
and certainly of their force.”’ The limi- 
tations thus created “she easily accept- 
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ed, limitations social, intellectual, and 
practical, regarding them as safeguards 
rather than hindrances. 

Of course she was out of touch with 
modern problems; at Little Gidding 
they were also, doubtless, “terribly be- 
hind the age.” Miss Yonge’s kinship 
to those gentle souls likewise showed 
itself in her austerity and devotions. 
“She never shrank from what was 
duty,” her cousin testified. “She 
practised definitely and on purpose 
many self-denials of which she never 
spoke, and which only gradually be- 
came obvious to her friends... . It 
Was a revelation to a careless girl,” 
writes her biographer, ‘‘to find that 
twelve o’clock was always marked by 
her as an hour of prayer, and her love 
for the daily matins and evensong was 
so unbroken and so genuine that they 
were an integral part of her life.” . . 
““She was never too busy to go to 
Church, and she always said _ that 
breaking off her occupations for this, 
and for the daily teaching in school, 
kept up the freshness of her interest, 
and prevented her energy from flag- 
ging. 

The humility, self-distrust, and entire 
absence of vanity, which were always 
such winning traits in her character, 
made Mr. Keble’s warning to her 
“against too much talk and discussion 
of Church matters, especially doc- 
trines,” one which harmonized with 
her own feelings. Emotional talk 
upon sacred things and arguments upon 
religious difficulties, whether Roman, 
critical, or agnostic, were utterly alien 
to her. She was possessed with the 
marked characteristic of the Oxford 
Leaders: intense reverence and reti- 
cence on religious emotions and experi- 
ences. “I do think,” wrote she, “that 
a woman produces more effect by what 
she is than by a thousand talks and ar- 
guments.” 

And this was absolutely true of her 
personal influence. A character built 


up on these noble lines, undeviatingly 
“true to the kindred points of Heaven 
and Home,” could not fail to be felt as 
a force in whatever directions her en- 
ergies were bent. Who can measure the 
effect of her example as loyal sister, as 
faithful friend, or as devoted Church 
worker, whether in happily tiding over 
a financial crisis by her ungrudging 
sacrifice of a cherished scheme for the 
endowment of Otterbourne Church, by 
giving her earnings instead, to help her 
brother? or in turning her busy home 
into a hospital for an invalid friend, 
and in bearing for twenty-four years, 
with unfailing cheerfulness, the 
strain and inconveniences inevitable 
in the presence of such a_  crip- 
pled sufferer? or in teaching regu- 
larly for seventy-one years in the Otter- 
bourne Schools, weekdays and Sun- 
days? (In her old age she loved to de- 
scribe herself by the title of “Veteran 
Sunday School Teacher.” Doyen would 
have been the correct title of a teacher 
who, in 1893, mustered 300 Sunday 
Scholars of all ages ranging from sey- 
enty-two to five years!): or in firing 
young Church people of her own school 
of thought with her burning enthusi- 
asm for Foreign Missions—Missions 
which she gloriedin as “a splendid ro- 
mance, a crusade in which subjects were 
won to Christendom as well as souls to 
Christ’? She was “in a very true sense 
a Champion of Christendom, for she 
was the first High Church leader, to 
quote her own words, who “thought of 
popularizing interest in mission work 
among the orthodox.” Her biographer 
says, with truth, “So consistent, so har- 
monious a life has surely never been 
described and rarely been lived... . 
No inconsistent nor disappointing rec- 
ord has, or ever can, leap to light where 
she was concerned.” 

Such a personality must inevitably 
have been a power for good, had Miss 
Yonge never written a single book, and 
had simply lived among men. But her 




















call was twofold, to teach by precept 
as well as by example; and the ardor 
with which she followed her vocation 
can be best measured by the marvellous 
amount of work accomplished. She 
wrote between 1844 and 1901, i. e. from 
her twenty-second to her seventy-ninth 
year. During that long period she 
regularly published two, three, four, 
five, or six books a year; altogether 
about 170 original compositions. In 
addition, she edited thirteen transla- 
tions of French works, and wrote pref- 
aces to, and edited, ten other books. She 
also edited three periodicals, viz.. The 
Monthly Paper of Sunday Teaching for 
fifteen years, The Monthly Packet for 
forty-eight years, and Mothers in Council 
for over ten years. Never was there 
such a willing Pegasus in harness! This 
extraordinary industry was not stimu- 
lated by the sordid urgency of produc- 
ing potboilers. All the pots boiled on 
her hearth were earmarked: “Holiness 
unto the Lord of Hosts.” “Pro Ec- 
clesia, et Deo,’ her favorite motto, was 
the motive that inspired her fertile 
brain; and what she said of the work 
accomplished at Wantage may in truth 
be said of her own: “Certainly prayer 
and grind do turn the wheels!” 

The tale of bricks produced by 
Charles Dickens, Bulwer’ Lytton, 
Charles Lever, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. 
Henry Wood, Miss Braddon, and other 
contemporary novel-writers, whom the 
world considers prolific, dwindles into 
insignificance beside Miss Yonge'’s rec- 
ord. The actual number of books pub- 
lished by Mrs. Oliphant (her only seri- 
ous rival), falls short of Miss Yonge’s 
by fifty-one. These two authors brave- 
ly drove their four-in-hand year after 
year through the fifties till the end of 
Disraeli, Thackeray, the 
Gaskell, Mayne Reid, 


the nineties. 
Brontés, Mrs. 


Charles Reade, George Eliot, and Miss 
Mulock may also be mentioned as writ- 
ing at the time when Miss Yonge first 
cursory 


made her mark. The most 
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glance at their books shows us how 
absolutely untouched was her special 
field of work, and how unique a place 
she fills among them. 

A special characteristic of Miss Yonge 


‘sets her also in contrast to the rest of 


this great group. While many of 
them, pre-eminently Thackeray and 
Anthony Trollope, were deeply interest- 
ed in their creations, and talked with 
paternal garrulity about their charac- 
ters; while Mrs. Oliphant wished to 
“forget it all, to wipe out all her books,” 
and “was,” she said, “no more interest- 
ed in her own characters than she was 
in Jeannie Deans, and did not remem- 
ber them half so well”’—Miss Yonge 
never thought of her characters 
characters at all. She literally real- 
ized them so vividly, that they became 
her: “a company of 
This charm- 


as 


real persons to 
friends,” she called them. 
ing idiosyncrasy shows itself in letter 
after letter in her Life, as in her naive 
wish that “(Guy could only have seen 
Mr. Keble to-day, how he would have 
enjoyed it!’ in her curious remarks 
nbout her mother on 
her father’s death, “Mamma is too like 
Amy, excited thankfulness”; or 
on the occasion of a subscription to a 
which she calls “that 


At five years old, 


the occasion of 
with 


mission school, 


money of Guy's.’ 


she began to live in a garden arbor 
with a gigantic make-believe family, 


who became her imaginary playmates, 
and she lived with them and her other 
characters all life. The crowd 
grew, intermarried, had children and 
grandchildren, but she knew and loved 
them all; and, taught by the experiences 


her 


gained among her great clan of cousins, 
followed the individual fortunes of 
the numerous descendants (who flour- 
ish in the series of stories begun in 
1881) as keenly as those of their origi- 
nal ancestors. Many of the characters 
owed their existence to the cousinhood. 
The soldier-type, neat-fingered Jenny 
Mohun, Dr. May, Mary May, Countess 
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Kate, and Miss Yonge’s obvious par- 
tiality for cripple heroines, presented in 
Mrs. Dusautoy, Ermine Williams and 
Geraldine Underwood, may all be 
traced by traits of likeness to various 
relations and friends. Mrs. Keble was 
the unconscious sponsor to all her 
clergymen’s wives; while Mr. Keble 
and Mr. Wilson set the high standard 
for her parish priests. Dicky May was 
a youthful photograph of Bishop John 
Selwyn; and the Otterbourne school- 
children reappeared in Langley School 
and its sequels. While most of Miss 
Yonge’s contemporary novelists drew 
their material from personal adventures 
at home and abroad, and from London 
political and social experiences, which 
ranged from the heights of luxury and 
fashion to the depths of crime and mis- 
ery, she gathered hers from her his- 
tory shelf and from her domestic circle, 
and painted her backgrounds from the 
dewy landscapes and gray old towns 
of Hampshire and Devon. The result 
is remarkable on account of its truth- 
fulness to Nature, of its never-failing 
atmosphere of religious wholesome re- 
finement, and of the high level of merit 
maintained in the great mass of her 
writings. These may be roughly clas- 
sified under four heads:— 

1. Novels and tales, sixty-five; his- 
torical romances, thirty. 

2. Educational works, 
tory, thirty-eight. 

38. Biographies and recollections, sev- 
enteen. 

4. Missionary and religious works, 
chiefly series of lessons on different 
portions of the Prayer Book and Holy 
Scriptures, twenty-eight. 

There was also the editing of the 
three magazines. Obviously no re- 
viewer can deal with such an output. 
One or two points of interest only can 
be noted. 

“For at least twelve or fifteen years,” 
Miss Yonge tells us in her Musings on 
the Christian Year, “I never did any 
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literary work without talking it over 
with Mr. and Mrs. Keble, referring dif- 
ficulties to them, and generally show- 
ing the MS., which,” she adds, ‘“under- 
went diligent revision.”” We also know 
from the Biography what a keen critic 
her father was, and how watchful an 
eye this Board of Advisers kept on 
everything that fell short of their 
standard, in language or idea. Miss 
Yonge says that at Hursley Vicarage 
“ ‘whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely,’ was the guide 
of taste; and the unlovely, whether 
rude, coarse, derisive, or over-fanciful, 
was put aside.” Mr. Keble was al- 
ways on the watch that no suggestion 
in her books should “leave a stumbling- 
block,” therefore the scissors inexor- 
ably cut away descriptions of drunk- 
enness, or of fear of insanity, or of mor- 
bidity. Nowadays too many stories 
leave a taste in the mouth, and taint 
the thoughts imperceptibly through 
suggestion rather than statement. Miss 
Yonge conveys a subtle effect of an ex- 
actly opposite nature, an impalpable 
impression of transparent single-mind- 
edness and white purity. Some of her 
Old World stories especially are ex- 
quisite in the delicate impression they 
leave on the mind. The Dove in the 
Eagle's Nest and Unknown to History 
may be given as instances. We are 
compelled to own that her history books 
are not conspicuous for their accuracy; 
but is not this fault atoned for by the 
vivid impressions which their pictu- 
resque touches produce on childish read- 
ers? Numerous historical students owe 
their present keen interest in research 
to the love of the past and te the 
feeling of personal acquaintance with 
its worthies and heroes, which the 
Landmarks and Cameos aroused in their 
minds in early youth. 

Again, critical teachers may nowa- 
days reject Miss Yonge’s Scripture and 
Prayer Book Lessons and Questions in 
favor of modern books on the same 
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lines, written in better English, with 
more exact definitions; but the valua- 
ble work done by them at the period 
of their publication should not there- 
fore be depreciated. Only two years 
ago an earnest desire for their reprint 
was expressed by a Missionary Bishop 
and Mission Priest working in Austra- 
lasia and Africa, on the ground that 
their simple language was exactly what 
was wanted for the use of Native cate- 
chists. 

These religious Lessons, with their 
definite Church teaching, represent but 
a part of Miss Yonge’s share in the 
work of the Oxford Movement. She 
began to write at a moment which she 
describes as: ‘“‘the prime interest and 
blossom of Tracts for the Times.” Her 
stories were quickly recognized by the 
Tractarian leaders as contributions to 
the literature of the great Church 
movement. In her Musings, and in a 
touching letter to her friend Miss Dy- 
son, Miss Yonge tells how Mr. Keble 
gave her joy and peace on the wonder- 
ful first success of The Heir of Redclyffe. 
“He showed me how work (even of this 
sort) might be dedicated.” “When I 
asked for the blessing, he said, ‘You 
shall have it, such as it is’; and then 
he took the words he never used with 
me before: ‘Prosper Thou her handi- 
work,’ which seemed to seal a daily 
prayer, and make all bearable and not 
vain.” Overshadowed by that bene- 
diction, she devoted herself to produc- 
ing, for childish and full-grown read- 
stories and novels’ pervaded 
with a natural healthy Church 
tone, as available alternatives to 
the Sunday tales which, in those 
days, with hardly an _ exception, 
were of the Calvinistic school of 
thought. A large number of her sto- 
ries appeared originally in The Monthly 
Packet, and Mr. Mozley, her publisher, 
used to tell how, whenever an interval 
occurred between her stories, the sale 
of the magazine fell immediately to a 
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low level, but rose again directly a new 
serial by the Editor appeared. And 
this popularity continued to the end, in 
spite of a new generation having grown 
up with whom she was not popular. A 
friend of Miss Yonge’s, twenty years 
her junior, and actively engaged in the 
great wcrid, used to stay frequently 
with her during her last years. As the 
latter-day stories came out, she owns 
to feeling troubled at their frequent 
failures in attempts to describe present- 
day life, present-day young woman- 
hood, and the altered position of wom- 
en; and before each visit she would 
brace herself to try to persuade Miss 
Yonge to desist from attempting such 
wrong perspective. But every time 
her resolutions were put to flight by the 
sight of the letters which poured in by 
every post, from all parts of Eng- 
land, America, and the Colonies, from 
servant-girls, schoolmistresses, and 
simple-minded women, telling Miss 
Yonge of their deep gratitude for her 
books, of the real religious influence 
which they exerted everywhere, and of 
the diffusion of interest of the very best 
kind which they accomplished. The 
guest was tongue-tied, for she found 
that her aged hostess was linked to a 
much larger world than any with which 
she had touch! 

Of course widespread popularity and 
valuable influence can co-exist with 
obvious defects of style and composi- 
tion. Miss Yonge’s grammar is faulty; 
her sentences are slipshod; her situa- 
tions repeat themselves; many of her 
plots become open secrets in the first 
chapters; the catastrophes are too ob- 
viously led up to by conversations act- 
ing as signposts in very big capitals— 
marked instances of the latter may be 
noticed in Scenes and Characters, The 
Trial, and The Young Stepmother. Her 
old-fashioned touches, which make her 
speak of her girls as “the young la- 
dies,” and mention among the advan- 
tages of a vicarage the fact that it 
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“afforded no periodical novel, no slang 
tales of low life, no manuals of sport- 
ing,” may seem nowadays more prim 
than pleasing. Her mannerisms are 
monotonous. We listen in vain for the 
last blow to fall from her scourge on 
the bent backs of her worldly charac- 
ters. Justice is never appeased. We 
invariably leave them at the end of the 
story still in the executioner’s hands. 
By a perverse twist, with hardly an 
exception, she always makes the second 
daughter of her families a_ spiritual 
blackamoor! On account of her own 
tethered life, she paints the lives of her 
characters among quiet surroundings, 
beside still backwaters, very unlike the 
restless seas across which so many of 
her readers have to voyage. It is when 
she attempts to introduce glimpses of 
that big world, with its passions, its 
pleasures, its vanities, that the sketch 
is out of drawing from being studied 
through unaccustomed spectacles. <A 
mannerism ofher early works, amusing- 
ly contrasting with Miss Yonge’s person- 
al habits, may be pointed out in illustra- 
tion of this. Her disregard for dress, 
for arrangement of color and taste, her 
almost unfortunate absence of vanity, 
were notorious among her friends; but 
she might have been a dressmaker from 
the hours which she compels her hero- 
ines to spend over their toilettes! The 
brutality with which the authors of 
Pickwick and The Wide Wide World in- 
sist on their characters drinking and 
gorging at all hours of night and day, 
is moderation itself compared with Miss 
Yonge’s gown excesses! In- The Tivo 
Guardians she makes the unfortunate 
Marian dress publicly for dinner four- 
teen times! and, as a lady’s maid would 
add, ‘“‘with nothing to show for it!” 
Miss Yonge’s attempts at descriptions 
of smart costumes would do credit to 
no womanly imagination save that of 
a cloistered nun. She alone could re- 
gard without shuddering the appear- 
ance of Lucilla Sandbrook as “a fairy 
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vision in a double-watered silk bordered 
with fishing flies’ at a ball, with a 
“coronal” of flies on her head, and 
waistband, bracelets, anklets of hooks 
and flies! (think of the lacerated part- 
ners!), or of Bessie Keith floating by in 
a polka in a white ball-dress, “her dark 
hair turned back and fastened by a 
snood of scarlet ribbon, an eagle's feath- 
er clasped in it by a large emerald,” 
or of Gillian Merrifield in her white 
Tarlatan, made available for her début 
by Mrs. Grinstead’s “painting it and its 
ribbons with exquisite blue nemophilas 
too lovely for anything so fleeting’— 
painted tarlatan lovely! as appropriate 
as painted cotton wool! ‘To realize 
how primitive these conceptions are, a 
student of sartorial art might profitably 
compare them with the wonderful ball- 
dress and other gowns in Mrs. Hodg- 
son Burnett’s clothes-pervaded novel, 
In One Administ:ation. And Miss Yonge 
is as much astray in her descriptions of 
the “World of Fashion” as of the 
“World of Dress.” 

But we have already wasted too 
nany words on these futilities. Rather 
let our criticisms of her stories compel 
our admiration for the absolute truth- 
fulness to nature and the vivid touches 
with which Miss Yonge can paint fa- 
miliar scenes. Her minute domestic de- 
tails are always worked in with care- 
ful subordination to the groups of 
which they form the setting, with the 
harmonious arrangement of a master 
of the Dutch School. An unpublished 
instance of her appreciation of envi- 
ronment may be given in the graphic 
description she was fond of sketching, 
of a comic tragical situation which 
ought some day to be used and which 
would appeal to all lovers of realisin. 
The heroine in a supreme crisis retiring 
to her room to be alone and finding it 
in the hands of the enemy. The fur- 
niture on the landing, the curtains and 
bed-vallances pinned up, tea-leaves ly- 
ing in moist confusion all over the floor 
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and a sentinel housemaid armed with 
her broom on guard to eject intruders! 
She had also a most happy gift for 
seizing the special characteristics of 
the social life of country towns and 
watering-places with the keenness of 
Miss Austen or Mrs. Gaskell. If her 
men are too often marionettes, her chil- 
dren and girls are instinct with eager 
natural life. Countess Kate, and little 
Owen and Lucilla in Hopes and Fears, 
show in many delicate touches and 
hints what a wonderfully interesting 
insight she had with regard to chil- 
dren’s minds. Above all, her presenta- 
tion of the school-girl ephemeral stage 
of growth, so exceedingly difficult to 
catch, so perpetually caricatured and 
falsely rendered, is in Miss Yonge’s 
books always absolutely true to life. 
She paints her “jeune fille” as nobody 
before or since has ever done, with 
photographic exactness and charming 
touches of the real young, foolish, rest- 
less life. In that one great specialty 
her fame as a_ true portrait-painter 
might well be content to rest. 

No space is left to speak of the nu- 
merous letters given in the Biography. 
The selection does not strike us as in- 
variably judicious, and we could wish 
that more care had been given to the 
docketing, as on page 324, where the 
wrong name is placed at the heading of 
the letter instead of that of Miss Annie 
Cazenove. 

Our only serious quarre! with a Biog- 
raphy full of charm and beauty is, that 
it does not contain either the words 
of the address presented with the sub- 
scription to Miss Yonge on her seven- 
tieth birthday, or the list of signatures, 
among which some of England’s most 
honored names were to be found; and 
that the account of the last sixteen 
years of Miss Yonge’s life, in which 
she took a more active and public part 
in the work of certain Church societies, 
is Gismissed with a few words. As we 
believe that other readers may share 
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our regret for this shortcoming, we may 
add a sketch of a day spent at Elder- 
field with its aged mistress, which has 
been supplied by ene whose recollec- 
tions of Miss Yonge’s last days of 
health and activity are full of tender 
interest. We give the sketch in her 
friend’s own words: 


Prayers punctually at eight o'clock, 
at which a few verses of the Bible 
were.read standing, followed by a short 
commentary, then the prayers. A 
rather long interval succeeded, before 
breakfast, during which letters were 
eagerly discussed. Charlotte’s corre- 
spondence was:long, and constantly in- 
cluded letters from perfect strangers 
asking all sorts of amusing questions 
about her books. Without any inter- 
mission throughout the year, excepting 
in the:school holidays, at nine o'clock 
Charlotte went across the road to the 
village school to take the religious 
hour’s teaching, going on from there to 
the daily service in the church, at 
which she was constantly the whole 
congregation. By half-past ten she had 
settled down to her writing, answering 
her letters first with great .punctuality 
and rapidity, devoting the rest of the 
time until one o’clock to her own com- 
positions. The alternations of .com- 
plete silence with times of gay talking 
were marked features of the day at 
Otterbourne. During one of these 
morning writings,.I have seen her write 
a “Cameo” on the French Revolution 
without a pause or correction, only 
once going to the bookshelf.to look out 
a date; it was written straight off out 
of the fulness of her own knowledge, 
which seemed to need.no refreshing. 

After lunch and another post came 
the walk, during which no unusual 
flower or bird escaped her quick eye 
and ready interest. If a villager passed 
her, the conversation that ensued 
showed her intimate knowledge of the 
concerns of the families among whom 
she had grown up, and the confidence 
felt:in her friendship. The walks were 
not various in themselves, but whether 
they were in the meadows or woods or 
by the waterside, they afforded her an 
infinite variety of.interest. Sometimes 
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the colors of toadstools attracted, at 
other times mosses were collected; an 
idle walk was almost unheard.of, and 
specimens were constantly taken home 
to be verified. 

Charlotte used to hurry.out after 
lunch, saying, “If we do not go soon we 
shall be caught!” This referred to 
the possibility of strangers coming .to 
look at her and talk of her books, which 
she greatly disliked, but which hap- 
pened very often indeed .in the sum- 
mer. Sometimes she would be fol- 
lowed down the lane by a party of 
Americans, who declared they had come 
across.the Atlantic to see her, &c. She 
tried to be gracious, jerking out little 
sentences: “Thank you very much! I 
hope you had a good journey;.when are 
you going back?” .Canon Bright told 
me that once on calling Miss Yonge 
received him with appalling frigidity; 
suddenly she recognized him and said 
in a changed voice:.“Oh, it is only you! 
I thought it was an American.” He 
rejoined that it was a wonder any 
American came if that was the.greeting 
awaiting him! 

The walk was followed by tea, when 
perhaps a friend from Winchester or the 
neighborhood would dropin. If it was 
a familiar friend a full account of her 
adventures would be related, with much 
appreciation of anything especially ludi- 
crous in the situation. To please her 
guest a drive into Winchester would 
sometimes be substituted for the walk, 
and then a little shopping .or visit to 
the Bank would be combined with a 
walk round the Cathedral, or she would 
make one of her rare.calls on a friend. 

After tea another hour or more of 
total silence followed, dedicated to the 
reading of other people’s manuscripts, 
for Charlotte’s.kindness to young or in- 
experienced authors gave her a great 
deal of continuous labor. If the after- 
noon was too wet to go out, the big 
cupboard .in the drawing-room was 
opened. It was full of story-books 
sent her for reviewing purposes, of 
which she did a great deal. Anything 
very ridiculous or very delightful .in 
these books was always shared with 
whoever was in the room, and greatly 
laughed over. : 


Evensong came at six o’clock. Never 
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was there any question of being late. 
Charlotte was always ready and .wait- 
ing in the churchyard for the Vicar, 
and her hearty responses revealed her 
deep interest in Psalms, Lessons, and 
Creed. Her “I believe” or “the life ever- 
lasting, Amen,” rang out with ever 
fresh-fervor, and can never be forgot- 
ten by those who. heard it. 

Dinner at seven o’clock was the mer- 
riest of all merry meals in the day. 
Books were discussed or historical 
events described as though they had 
been matters of personal experience. 
Every allusion open to question was 
then and there looked up and _ veri- 
fied, and this habit of years was no 
doubt partly responsible for the enor- 
mous knowledge of.details stored up in 
her capacious memory. Historical per- 
sonages and facts connected with them 
were her special delight. They were 
to her actual friends, and.we used to 
declare that we should never be sur- 
prised if the Emperor Maximilian had 
come one day to tea, he.was so con- 
stantly spoken of and realized as if still 
living. ° 

The long busy day of joyous energy 
was not yet over. After dinner the 
village .schoolmistress came for an 
hour’s reading of French or History, or 
one of the maids came up to learn 
something. This habit had converted 
one discontented little maid, who.was 
restless to leave the country, into a 
most devoted and happy servant. She 
said: “I am never tired of.thinking of 
all those kings and queens of England 
now when I am sweeping!” Charlotte 
was a born teacher, and .filled her pu- 
pils with her own enthusiasm. When 
these scholars were gone came the time 
for reading aloud, whether it was.a 
Waverley Novel or more solid reading. 
Charlotte was never idle for a moment. 
If she was not reading aloud herself, 
she was pasting pictures into a scrap- 
book, weaving them into an illustrated 
version of nursery rhymes, with endless 
cleverness of .arrangement and inven- 
tion. 

Her glass of milk at ten o’clock was 
fully earned, but even after she had 
gone to her room for the night. her 
visitor could hear her voice reading 
something suitable aloud to her maid 
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as her hair was being :brushed; this 
was her habit morning and evening, 
and probably had lasted over fifty 
years. : 


One last point, and a very important 
one in the eyes of most authors, re- 
mains to be mentioned with regard to 
Miss Yonge’s publications, viz. the 
profits which they produced and the 
use to which she put these profits. She 
was accustomed to tell how, before she 
published her first book, a family coun- 
cil was held, which decided that she 
should not herself take money for it, 
but that it should be used for some 
good work, “it being thought unlady- 
like to benefit by one’s own writings.” 
This early dedication of her profits bore 
magnificent fruit in Religious Educa- 
tion and in the Home and Foreign Mis- 
sion field. She counted it the crown 
and glory of her life to pour her gains 
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into the Lord’s Treasury; and a great 
deal of this money was given in ways 
that cannot be traced; yet it is known 
that The Heir of Redclyffe fitted up “The 
Southern Cross Ship’ for the Melane- 
sian Mission, and provided a mission- 
room in a hamlet of Hursley; The Daisy 
Chain endowed a Missionary College at 
Auckland, New Zealand, and all its 
proceeds were given to the Melanesian 
Mission; while those of New Ground 
went to the Mackenzie Memorial Mis- 
sion in Zululand. 

Death came to this dear saint of God 
on the eve of Lady Day, 1901, and her 
funeral took place on the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of the death of “her Mas- 
ter,” Mr. Keble. 

May God’s blessing rest on them both 
in Paradise, where they “rest from 
their labors, and their works do follow 
them.” 





“SET ON 


III. 


Shall we take good at God’s.hands and 
not be content to take evil? 
—The Book of Job. 


“An alms, my sons, an alms, in the 
name of Allah, the Merciful, the Com- 
passionate, that giving of your sub- 


stance you may acquire merit. An 
alms, my sons, to the honor of the 
Prophet of God!” The human skeleton, 
squatting in the dust at the road’s side, 
shook his outstretched begging-bowl, 
and piped his prayer for a dole in high 
falsetto. The face that peeped from un- 
der the untidy pilgrim’s turban—a shape- 
less roll of green cotton stuff, tattered 
and soiled and filthy—was lighted by 
deep-set eyes that glared with the feroc- 
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ity of madness or religious fanaticism. 
The nose was long, and was crooked, 
thin and pointed, like the beak of a 
hawk. The arm that held the bowl 
was withered and shrunken, the nails 
of the hand were horny talons. Dirty 
garments of green hung about the lean 
figure in sodden folds. Ropes of hair, 
matted and horrible to look upon, fell 
down the back and across the creature’s 
breast. The man resembled some un- 
clean night-fowl which had alighted on 
the road and squatted there in a gro- 
tesque heap with its moulting plumage 
draping. “An alms, an alms!” he 
croaked with discordant reiteration. 
Down the long road which led from 
the bazaar to the cantonments irregu- 
lar strings of natives passed and re- 
passed in contending streams—sellers 
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of sweet-meats crying their wares in 
dreary singsong, water-coolies, with 
their splashing buckets, bullock-cart 
drivers perched drowsily upon the 
clumsy shafts of their vehicles, coun- 
trymen returning to their homes, strol- 
ling men chattering listlessly, and swag- 
gering native soldiers in the picturesque 
mufti of the East. The afternoon was 
waning, and the soft, mellow light of 
the hour before sundown hallowed the 
land, 

A trooper in a_ cavalry regiment, 
dressed in tight white trousers, a bril- 
liant pink turban, a spotless shirt, half 
covered by a gorgeous sleeveless coat 
embroidered curiously, paused for a 
moment by the begging fakir, fumbled 
in the wallet at his belt, and threw 
a handful of small coins into the 
bowl. 

“May Allah reward thee, my son,” 
droned the mendicant. ‘‘Tell me thy 
name that in my prayers I may remem- 
ber it.” 

“My name is Mir Akhbar, son of Mir 
Abdullah,” said the young trooper. He 
looked with reverent, pitying eyes, half 
admiring, half scornful, at the figure in 
the dust at his feet. It was doubtless 
well, he thought, that the land should 
hold such saints as this to pray for 
those who needed prayer, but none the 
less he thanked Allah that, in His 
mercy, He had not destined His servant 
Mir Akhbar for a calling so little to 
his liking. 

The fakir looked up at the handsome 
youngster before him with a curious 
gleam in those hungry eyes of his. 
Then he plunged his hand into the re- 
cesses of his bosom, and fingered some- 
thing that lay hidden there. 

“Mir Akhbar, son of Mir Abdullah,” 
he said, “the day is near its ending. 
Thy father hath no place in which to 
lay him down to rest. Say, may I lodge 
with thee?’ 

“Come, holy one,” said Mir Akhbar, 
simply. The use of his father’s name 
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in addition to his own struck him as 
peculiar, but these saints had queer 
conventions concerning which he, a 
muscular young Muhammadan who. 
troubled himself little about religious 
matters, knew nought. 

Without further speech, the wild-eyed 
mummy of a man drew himself to his 
feet, still fumbling that invisible some- 
thing in his breast, and his bent and 
shrunken figure followed the upright 
young soldier down the road towards 
the barracks. As he went his lips. 
moved ceaselessly as though in prayer, 
but no sound came from them. 


“How goes it old man?’ The speak- 
er Was a tall young Englishman in ten- 
nis flannels, who walked lightly into 
the room swinging a racquet in his 
hand, 

Philip Barry, his right leg extended 
and held rigid by splints, his left 
crooked up almost to his nose, as he lay 
propped against a mound of pillows, 
dropped the book which he had been 
trying to read, and looked at his brother: 
officer cheerily. 

“Going strong, 
“Have a drink?” 

Barry’s servant brought glasses on a 
tray, and passed with noiseless tread 
into the bed-room beyond. The two. 
youngsters fell to talking of the things 
which fill the thoughts of their kind— 
the doings and the gossip of the sta- 
tion, the “gup” of the regiment, how 
poor old So-and-So was as a pavid lamb. 
in the talons of Mrs, What’s-her-name, 
how that ass Thingamy had taken too 
much on board before the lotteries, had 
consequently bought every “stiff ’un” 
entered for the races, and was now go- 
ing about like a bear with a sore head, 
the chances of the regimental team in 
the coming polo-match with the Blue: 
Lancers, the humors of the orderly 
room, the “telling off” that the Colonel 
had administered to Smith for clubbing 
his troop, the traits of the white officers. 


thanks,” he said. 
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and of the brown men who filled the 
narrow world of the cantonment. 

“What has become of Mir Akhbar?” 
asked Barry, presently. “He hasn’t 
been near me for a week.” 

“Sick, I expect,” was the answer. 
“His gratitude was rather a nuisance 
at first. We couldn’t keep him away 
from your quarters, and he used to sit 
outside your door for all the world like 
that whacking great boar-hound in the 
picture by What-d’you-call-him.” 

“He’s a good chap,” said Barry, ‘“‘and 
I miss him. Perhaps his gratitude is 
beginning to wear a trifle thin. He 
hadn’t much to be grateful for anyway. 
He’d have done as much for me if he 
had had the chance.” 

“That’s rot, old chap. You did an 
infernally plucky thing, and the men 
are wild with enthusiasm. You should 
have heard old Subadar Mir Maluk on 
the subject. It would have made your 
ears burn, I tell you. When you come 
on parade for the first time we shall 
have a job to keep the beggars in their 
ranks, they will want to carry you 
shoulder-high, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“Bosh,” said Philip, but a glow of 
pleasure warmed him. He liked those 
about him to think well of him. 

“As for Mir Akhbar, I’m sure he must 
be ill if he hasn’t been to see you late- 
ly. There’s no mistaking the chap’s 
feelings on the matter. Anyway, I'll 
find out and let you know. 


And, indeed, Mir Akhbar was sick— 
sick unto death, not with any mere dis- 
ease of the body, but sore stricken by 
a rage that was akin to insanity; for 
into his soul, swept and garnished by 
a lifetime of clean training and manly 
tradition, seven devils had entered to 
riot wantonly. 

Late at night, in the dim shadows of 
the barrack veranda, where the fakir 
had been invited to spread his mat, the 
message that had waited five-and-twen- 
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ty years for its deliverance, reached at 
last the son of the man who died 
at Cawnptr. Against a background 
of sound—the quiet noises inseparable 
from the hours of darkness in all these 
lands of Asia, punctuated by the heavy 
breathing of the sleeping men within 
the barrack—the fateful whisper of the 
fakir had stood out, as it were, a tre- 
mendous reality amid things, familiar 
and commonplace, that in a moment 
had become strange, blurred and indis- 
tinct. The holy man, a mere patch of 
denser blackness bulking big and 
shapeless, in the obscurity, sat telling 
his tale pitilessly, with the graphic 
force that belongs by right to one who 
has dealt in words during all the days 
of his life. His tones vibrated with 
excitement, thrilled with hate; he 
spared no detail of that grim narrative, 
omitted no touch that might serve to 
awaken the indignant horror of the Mu- 
hammadan, that might be calculated to 
spur to madness the youngster who sat 
listening to the story of his father’s 
tragedy. The long pipe of his hookah 
had fallen from Mir Akhbar’s grip, and 
lay coiled upon the matting of the floor 
beside a tiny mirror in which, half an 
hour earlier, the young trooper had 
been gazing complacently at the reflec- 
tion of his own handsome face. In 
the bow! of the hookah a coal still 
glowed dully, casting a sullen gleam 
around it, like the eye of an angry mon- 
ster, and lighting up the lean face of 
the ascetic sufficiently to show those 
angry pits of fire whence his hungry 
soul looked forth upon a world which 
he had learned to hate. 

Mir Akhbar crouched before him, 
strained, tense, and agonized. The hue 
of health had faded from his cheeks 
leaving them ashen gray; his face was 
drawn, and the taut muscles throbbed 
and contracted like those of a man 
stretched upon the rack; his hands 
clenched till the nails ate into the flesh 
of his palms, and then unclenched, the 
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fingers writhing and groping impotent- 
ly; his dry lips were restless, and his 
tongue sought to moisten them in vain. 
Spell-bound, fascinated, a prey to a 
hideous conflict of emotions, he sat lis- 
tening in silence, while his heart turned 
sick, and his brain reeled. To the ordi- 
nary onlooker he had been a mere shad- 
ow on the gloom, but the fakir pos- 
sessed in common with many of his 
kind a strange power of seeing in the 
dark, and he watched his victim nar- 
rowly. He was like a skilled anato- 
mist marking the effect of the shocks 
which he was administering to his pa- 
tient’s nerves, and glowing with vile 
triumph as each operation produced the 
anticipated result; only the instrument 
upon which he played was not the mere 
tangle of tissues that together make up 
the body, but a man’s living soul which 
he tortured mercilessly. 

Till now Mir Akhbar had heard little 
of his father except his name. When 


Delhi fell, the litthke naked brat had 


been found beside the dead body of his 
mother in the alley by the Jumna Mus- 
jid, and a native officer, to whom Allah 
had not granted the blessing of chil- 
dren, had taken him for his own. Mir 
Abdullah had been known to the boy’s 
adopted father, but as the latter learned 
to love the child, the memory of the 
fact that he was sprung from another 
man’s loins had become distasteful to 
him, and Mir Akhbar had quickly dis- 
covered that inquiries concerning his 
real parents were apt to get him into 
trouble. Never, therefore, had the 
young trooper had an inkHng of the 
manner in which Mir Abdullah had 
been done to death, until the fakir re- 
lated that grim history to him with 
studied crudeness and brutality, play- 
ing alike upon his pride of race, his 
preiudices and beliefs as a Muhamma- 
dan, and upon that spirit of inde- 
pendence and self-esteem which a life- 
time passed among the men of a high- 
caste regiment had bred in him. 


‘Jehannam—for ever! 


‘Set on Edge.” 


“Thus he died, the man, thy father,” 
whispered the fakir. ‘Thus died he, 
body and soul! Thus, and in no other 
manner, was he defiled and tortured 
ere they took from him his life! Thus 
went he forth from the body, shrieking 
to the Terrible Place, and crying upon 
thy name, Mir Akhbar, to avenge him 
upon those who doomed him to the 
double death!” 

Mir Akhbar, breathing heavily like 
one spent with running, ground his 
teeth, and a hollow groan broke from 
him. 

“Think of it, my son, think of it!’ 
continued the fakir. His voice which 
throbbed with intense excitement, 
seemed to lash his listener to a fresh 
agony of restlessness. “Think of him, 
the father from whose loins thou art 
sprung, burning for ever in the fires of 
During all the 
days of thy life that thou hast lived joy- 
ously it hath been thus with him! Think 
of it! Think of his poor body defiled 
by the scourges of sweepers, low folk 
such as thou seest daily! When thou 
dost behold a sweeper remember that 
it was men such as that who, at the 
behest of Infidels, flogged a man such 
as thou art! Think of his body all cut 
and bleeding from those scourges, think 
of his beard smeared with the blood of 
the dead Infidels in whose killing he 
had had no hand! Think of his rever- 
ent corpse burned with fire, even as his 
soul burneth now—even now, and of the 
ashes scattered broadcast so that when 
the Great Kiamah dawns he shall not 
be numbered among the hosts of the 
Faithful! Think of the wrong, the 
cruelty, the injustice, the shame, my 
son! Doth thy blood not spurt up 
within thee at the memory of these 
things, at the knowledge that the wrong 
done to thy sire is a wrong that can 
never end? In thy heart is there no 
cry for vengeance? Doth thy soul 
raise no shout to heaven for the jus- 
tice that was denied, even as his voice 
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pealed forth upon that terrible day, 
calling Allah and his Prophet to wit- 
ness his impotence and his agony? 
Have the Infidels made thee quite 
emasculate? Have they taken from 
thee the power to feel, as the men 
of the fighting breed from which thou 
art sprung were wont of old to feel 
when their religion was desecrated, 
even when a father’s blood, and the 
voice of a father damned eternally and 
calling—calling from the Pit, rang not 
in their ears to urge them on and on?’ 

He paused for an instant in the fu- 
rious outflow of his speech, watching 
the effect of his words upon the man 
who sat, mouthing and inarticulate, 
before him. Then he broke out into 
further oratory, speaking always in that 
passionate whisper, from which, now 
and again his voice, wrenching itself 
free from control, leaped up in a shrill, 
discordant treble. 

“The thought of such nameless out- 
rages wrought by Infidels upon a man 
of our Faith setteth the blood curdling 
in my veins like sour milk, maketh life 
itself an insolence, a bitterness, a woe, 
a putridity! Ahi! Ahi! Ahi! Yet that 
which befalieth the body is nought, 
nought, nought! And the victim was 
no mere co-Muhammadan, but the sire 
from whom issued the life that quick- 
eneth thee! If I am sickened and 
moved, how should it fare with thee, 
Mir Akhbar, son of Mir Abdullah? To 
me the man whom the Infidels defiled 
and abused was but a brother in the 
Faith; to thee he was a father, thy 
flesh is his flesh, thy blood is his blood, 
thy heart beateth from his tortured 
heart! In any True Believer the knowl- 
edge of what he endured might well 
breed a madness, fermenting the seeth- 
ing brain; what then is thy feeling, Mir 
Akhbar, Mir Akhbar? But the body is 
nought, is nought, is nought! It is of 
thy father’s soul that I bid thee think— 
the poor, lost, naked, suffering soul, 
that waileth, waileth, waileth ever out 
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there in the darkness of the night of 
nights! Listen, my son, dost thou hear 
nought?” 

He paused in theatrical fashion, 
with a long thin finger uplifted solemn- 
ly, a bar across the faint luminosity of 
the night beyond the veranda, and to 
Mir Akhbar, his every nerve on edge, 
it seemed that a weird cry came out 
of the stillness to ring despairingly in 
his ears ere it sobbed itself back into 
desolate silence. Quivering in every 
muscle the young Muhammadan threw 
his arms aloft in a passionate gesture, 
eloquent of the tumult of emotions that 
rent him. Again and again he opened 
his dry lips, fighting for his speech, 
but his parched tongue refused to serve 
him. The fakir crept a little nearer to 
him, and once more his tense whisper 
thrilled the night. 

“Since that day, that terrible day, he, 
thy father, hath been in torment, broil- 
ing in the raging flames, racked with 
thirst, parched and mangled and tor- 
tured and rent by the devils into whose 
grip those fiends of Infidels did deliver 
him, and through all those years, those 
piled up hours and days and months, 
he hath watched thee unceasingly—he 
is watching thee now! He hath known 
from the beginning that one drop of 
comfort only remained for him, and 
thatit was within thy gift, Mir Akhbar 
—vengeance upon the murderers who 
so foully did him to death! That alone 
will assuage in some little sort the 
misery which is his doom. Hungrily, 
eagerly hath he watched and waited 
for the dawning of the appointed hour, 
for the coming of the moment fore- 
ordained by Allah in which thine arm, 
my son, shall arise to wreak that ven- 
geance! Now that time, that accepta- 
ble time, is near at hand! Wilt thou 
fail thy father, Mir Akhbar? Wilt thou 
add yet one more pang to the tortured 
spirit of thy sire, and thus earn for 
thyself the contempt of Allah, of 
the Holy Prophet, and of thy 
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fellow-men in this life and in the next 
an eternity of damnation?” 

A choking cry broke from Mir Akh- 
bar, and he smote his breast merciless- 
ly. Then words came to him, broken 
and incoherent. 

“I can do nought, nought, nought!” 
he moaned, wringing his hands. “Had 
I been... there!...Had I seen. 
... Willingly would I have flung away 
the life I hate ... but now? I am im- 
potent, impotent!... The men who 
slew... tortured... defiled... him! 
They have passed away. ...I have 
eaten the salt of the Sirkar! I will eat 
it no longer, but ... what can I do? 
Allah, Allah, Allah, I do, 
what can I do?” 

He dropped his face upon his folded 
arms, and rocked his body to and fro, 
agonized by a sense of his impotence. 
He not direct his vengeance 
against all white men _ indiscrimi- 
nately, and no victim lay ready to his 


what can 


could 


hand. 

“The name of the Sahib who con- 
denned thy father to the double death, 
the death of body and soul, hath not 
yet been told to thee,” whispered the 
fanatic. “It was Bari Sahib, a gener- 
al who led their armies in the Terrible 
Year. He, truly, hath passed away to 
his own country beyond the black wa- 
ters, but his son, his only son, is here, 
here in this camp. Nay, he is an offi- 
cer in thy regiment. So much did I 
discover ere ever I came to this place. 
Mir Akhbar, vengeance upon the man 
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who slew thy sire may best fall through 
his son who is known to thee!” 

In the silence that followed Mir Akh- 
bar raised a face in which the eyes 
were wild with horror, and looked upon 
the fakir with the glare of a maniac. 

“Bari Sahib,” he panted. “It was 
Bari Sahib who saved my life when I 
lay helpless at the mercy of the wound- 
ed bull!” 

“Therein, my son, is made plain the 
finger of Allah, the Merciful, the Com- 
passionate!” hissed the fakir. “He hath 
watched over thee, He hath preserved 
thy life during the days of thine in- 
fancy, and through the perils of man- 
hood, to the end that thou mightest ac- 
complish the task allotted to thee even 
from the beginning! Behold, how sure- 
ly all things are ordered by the will of 
the Most High God! In the past thou 
hast profited by His mercies, wilt thou 
now decline to perform the duty for 
which He quickened thy clay, and or- 
dained thy being? Choose now ’twixt 
thy love of this Infidel, and all that is 
due by thee to the poor lost soul who 
was thy father—he whose cries reach 
thee from the Pit!” 

Mir Akhbar leaped to his feet, tear- 
ing his garments, flogging his breast, 
his face distorted by spasms, and hide- 
ous to look upon. Then, with a terri- 
ble cry, he darted from the veranda, 
and plunged headlong into the night. 
It seemed to the wretched man that 
all the devils in Hell abroad, 
bearing him company. 

Hugh Clifford. 
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(To be continued.) 
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THE VATICAN AND THE ABBE LOISY. 


1. REcENT BIBLICAL STUDIES IN 
FRANCE. 


The condemnation of the Abbé Loisy 
by the Holy Office, recently announced, 
marks a stage ina movement which has 
for some years been agitating the more 
educated section of members of the 
Roman Church, especially in France. The 
question of the Higher Criticism, which 
was brought so prominently before the 
Presbyterian communities by the con- 
demnation of Professor Robertson 
Smith, and the Anglican Church by the 
publication of “Lux Mundi,” has, dur- 
ing recent years, been the subject of 
vigorous discussion in France. Many 
of the leading French clergy have, as 
wus inevitable, felt the same necessity 
as English and Scottish divines of 
changing their attitude. As might be 
expected, the countrymen of Renan 
have brought to the debate lucidity in 
argument and distinction in style, and, 
as was also to be expected, they have 
met with an opposition from the more 
conservative members of their Church 
determined than that which 
turned the Scottish Professor out of 
his chair. The history of “La 
Question Biblique” in France during 
the nineteenth century has been written 
by the Abbé Houtin in a work of con- 
siderable brilliance’ which has recently 
been placed on the Index together with 
the writings of M. Loisy. and we pro- 
pose to make use of his assistance in 
the following article. We must con- 
fess that we cannot wonder at the con- 
demnation, for M. Houtin exposes the 
inconsistencies of the more orthodox or 
conservative theologians in a merciless 
und, we may add, not altegether fair 


no less 


'“La Question Biblique chez les Catholiques 
de France au XIXe Siecle.’"’ Par Albert Houtin. 
(Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 1902.) 


manner. No doubt, he is writing under 
the stress of an acute controversy and 
is inspired by a feeling of natural re- 
sentment against those who not only 
criticize his opinions but fight against 
him with the weapons of authority; but 
the fact that there have been great 
variations in the form that Christian 
apologetic has taken does not condemn 
it any more than the continued varia- 
tions and inconsistencies which an un- 
fair historian might find in the progress 
of science. When new ideas are being 
introduced, there must be constant 
change of opinion before they are har- 
monized with older ideas. What his 
book does make apparent is the disas- 
trous policy of meeting argument with 
the weapon of authority, for the argu- 
ment is often found to be right, and 
the prestige of the authority suffers. 
As M. Loisy has put it:—“Il s’est trouvé 
que celui qu’on youlait surtout abattre 
était un exégéte fantOme, qui avait der- 
riére iui une idée. Chaque fois qu'il a 
mordu la poussiére, l’'Idée s’est relevée 
l'instant d’aprés, souriante et forte, et 
Yombre d’exégéte a continué ses péril- 
leux exercices. On ne tue pas les 
idées 4 coups de baton.” Such senti- 
ments are not pieasing to authority, 
but it would be wise for authority to 
take them to heart. Another danger 
to apologetics, it is made clear, is the 
arrogant refutation of science or of 
criticism by the self-confident rhetori- 
cian. How often have we not been 
told, since the day that Wilberforce de- 
molished Darwinism by an epigram 
and Burgon the Revised Version by a 
jest, that someone has _ conclusively 
demonstrated the futility of new the- 
ories, and how soon the demolition bas 
been forgotten. These things do injure 
the cause of religion and truth, but the 
inconsistencies of an honest apologetic 
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are no more injurious than the incon- 
sistencies of honest science. In both 
cases an imperfect grasp of truth is 
the necessary step to a fuller and more 
complete knowledge. 

We must begin our survey with the 
name of Renan. In 1845 he renounced 
his orders and gave up all hope of 
what might seem to be a distinguished 
career. The cause, as he described it 
at the time, was the incompatibility of 
Catholicism and criticism. ‘Catholi- 
cism suffices for all my faculties except 
the critical power of my reason: I never 
hope in the future to find more com- 
plete satisfaction. I must, then, either 
renounce Catholicism, or amputate this 
faculty. The latter is an operation dif- 
ficult and painful, but, believe me, I 
would perform it if my conscience were 
not opposed to it, if God were to come 
this evening and tell me that it was 
agreeable to Him.” He did not per- 
form the painful operation, but he 
never lost his sentimental respect for 
the Church which he had left. The 
name of Renan “the apostate” did not 
cease to be an object of execration to 
the bulk of the French clergy, but there 
were a certain number among whom 
it aroused other sentiments. Was it, 
after all, necessary to have lost him? 
Could not all his learning and literary 
power have been retained on the side 
of the Church to which he had been de- 
voted? And those others who had fol- 
lowed him, and all those laity who be- 
came quite unnecessarily, as it seemed, 
non pratiquants? Was there really 
such a complete antithesis between 
criticism and Catholicism? And was 
it, to say the least, prudent to teach 
children, as the catechism of the dio- 
cese of Paris does, the exact date, 
some six thousand years ago, when the 
world was created, when the same chil- 
dren were being taught in their schools 
the chief conclusions of geology? 
Would this be likely to increase their 
respect for the authority which told 
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them definitely what they knew to be 
false? Many of these younger clergy 
had been educated in secular studies on 
sound critical methods. Some of them 
had obtained high academic distinction, 
and they could not help bringing to their 
theological studies the habits of mind 
which they had learnt in their schools, 

In 1878 the course of theology at the 
Institut Catholique in Paris were 
founded, and the Abbé Duchesne was 
appointed Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. He soon became conspicuous 
for bringing into ecclesiastical history 
critical methods to which it had long 
been a stranger in the Roman Church. 
His work has been to expose the fables 
which have disfigured Church history, 
and he has done it unflinchingly. He 
felt, as others of his religion have feit, 
that it was no longer wise to burden 
the faith of a Christian with a number 
of legends which to any educated read- 
er must be obviously false, and that an 
apologetic which was certainly untrue 
was no great defence of the Church. 
He has had to endure a great deal of 
venomous criticism, but he has suc- 
ceeded in showing that it is possible 
for a member of the French Church in 
the nineteenth century to write history, 
as Tillemont did in the seventeenth 
century, so as to obtain the respect of 
scholars. After some slight indiscre- 
tions in his earlier years, he has been 
resolutely prudent on Biblical ques- 
tions, but it was inevitable that the 
principles which he had applied to ec- 
clesiastical history would be found 
equally sound in other spheres. In 
1886 the students of Saint Sulpice were 
forbidden to attend his lectures. Since 
then he has become a scholar with a 
European reputation and a Monseign- 
eur. His name is associated with an- 
other movement which was intimately 
connected with our subject. The at- 
tempt made by the younger divines of 
the French school to obtain the recogni- 
tion of Anglican orders was in more- 
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than one direction a homage rendered 
to historical truth. There is no need 
now to re-discuss a question which is, 
for the present at any rate, closed; but 
it is important to remember that one of 
the chief motives which inspired many 
of those which took part in the move- 
ment was that they might be associat- 
ed with the reverent and wise criticism 
of the English Church in the attempt 
to reconcile Christianity with modern 
science and criticism. If Lord Halifax 
was the English leader, it was not the 
ritualists of the English Church that 
the French clergy wished to welcome 
as colleagues, but the sober and learned 
theologians who have done so much to 
enable educated men to preserve their 
faith in Christ. It was the Church 
represented by the Bishop of Worcester 
and Professors Sanday and Driver that 
they wished to approach. 

In 1890 the Pére Lagrange, a Domini- 
can monk, undertook a novel and inter- 
esting enterprise. Inspired with a de- 
sire to promote the study of the Bible 
and of Biblical archeology, anxious, as 
sO many others were, to have the 
weight of learning and the authority of 
criticism in support of his own Church, 
he proceeded to form an “école pra- 
tique d’études Bibliques” at Jerusalem. 
A site was procured, that of the old 
church of St. Stephen and the tradi- 
tional place of his martyrdom. Inter- 
esting archzeological discoveries assisted 
the enterprise. The Monastery of St. 
Stephen was built and the school found- 
ed. Some few years ago the lectures 
and discussions inaugurated by the 
Dominicans were the only intellectual 
efforts made in the Holy City which 
showed in the slightest degree either 
knowledge or critical capacity. In 1891 
the Revue Biblique Internationale was 
founded, and has since then played an 
honorable, if prudent, part in the dis- 
semination of Biblical knowledge, and 
of sound methods of criticism, while in 
some directions its contributors have 
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taken the lead in archeological discov- 
ery; nor can we altogether condemn it 
if it has not always come up to the 
standard demanded by the more vigor- 
ous minds. Certainly it is a great 
credit to the Pére Lagrange that he has 
done more than any one else to obtain 
a recognition of the Higher Criticism 
of the Old Testament in the Roman 
Church. He did not lead the way. 
That was the work of the Abbé Loisy 
in one of his numerous periods of in- 
discretion, and he was condemned. But 
a monk can do what a simple priest 
cannot, and Lagrange has unction as 
well as eloquence. At the Congrés in- 
ternationale des Catholiques,” at Fri- 
bourg, held in 1897, his speech in favor 
of the Higher Criticism was received 
with great applause, it was published 
in the Revue Biblique, and escaped con- 
demnation, although any continuation 
was apparently checked. Since then 
he has published six lectures delivered 
at the Institut Catholique, at Toulouse, 
on “La Méthode Historique surtout a 
propos de lAncien Testament,” in 
which he accepts the Higher Criticism 
but dissociates himself from M. Loisy. 
Pope Leo XIII. made him a member of 
the Biblical Commission. In the Jan- 
uary number of the Bulletin de Littér- 
ature Ecclésiastique he has published a 
vigorous criticism of M. Loisy’s recent 
works; but it is significant that it shows 
that his methods are fundamentally 
the same—his differences are really 
only as to results. 

The Abbé Loisy became Professor of 
Hebrew at the Institut Catholique at 
Paris in 1881. Born in 1857 at the lit- 
tle village of Ambriéres in the depart- 
ment of Marne, he was educated in the 
seminary of ChA@lons-sur-Marne, and 
was for two years a village priest in 
the diocese of Chalons. In his semi- 
nary days, he tells us, he was discoy- 
ered with a paper before him bearing 
the title of a book “‘Autorité et Liberté, 
par A. L.,” a sign, he suggests, both of 
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the rock on which he was to suffer ship- 
wreck, and of his dominant fault—a 
taste for printer’s ink and for danger- 
ous questions. No one can doubt that 
he has lived up to his early promise. 
During the first nine years of his pro- 
fessorship he worked in silence. He 
may have been suspected, but he gave 
no opportunity for justifying suspicions. 
But he has since described his difficul- 
ties :— 


Once for all let it be stated, the lot 
of a priest 15 or 20 years:ago called to 
study and to practise Biblical exegesis 
in a scientific manner was a terrible 
one, if that priest:was open-minded and 
sincere. An immense field of studies 
opened before him, one which the edu- 
cation which he had received had hard- 
ly enabled him to divine—the work, in- 
complete indeed, but for all that enor- 
mous in its extent, which has already 
been accomplished by Protestant and 
rationalist exegesis; it was the .resur- 
rection, still confused, but always be- 
coming more and more clear, of a won- 
derful history—that of the origins .of 
Christianity—a history that past cen- 
turies did not know or understand any 
better, as history, than they did the 
more remote periods of Oriental, Greek 
and Roman antiquity; it was the neces- 
sity for Catholics to contribute to this 
resurrection, as to every other develop- 
ment of human knowledge, .under pen- 
alty of excommunicating themselves 
from intellectual society and of prepar- 
ing for the immediate future a crisis 
far more formidable than .any which 
the Christian faith has passed through 
since it came into existence.—(“Autour 
d’un petit Livre,” pp. xv.-xvii.) 


In 1890 he published his Doctor's 
thesis on the Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment; in 1891, the history of the Canon 
of the New Testament; in 1892 a work 
on the book of Job; and in 1892-1893 
a critical history of the text and ver- 
sions of the Old Testament. In 1892 


he began the publication of a review, 
the Enseignement Biblique, in the pre 
gramme of which he laid down the 
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principles which should guide the 
study of the Bible, principles which he 
has adhered to ever since:— 


No one, assuredly,.will be astonished 
at seeing us apply the historical and 
critical method to Biblical science. It 
does not mean forgetting the supernat- 
ural character of.the sacred books, nor 
the dogmatic principles which are the 
infallible rule of exegesis; we are only 
conforming to the necessities of the 
present time. “There .is one thing,” 
writes M. Renan, “a theologian .can 
never be—an historian. History is 
essentially disinterested. History has 
but one care—art and truth. The theo- 
logian has one interest—it is his 
dogma. Reduce that dogma as 
much as you like, it is still an intol- 
erable weight for the artist and the 
critic. The orthodox theologian can be 
compared to a bird in a cage;.all prop- 
er movement is forbidden it. The lib- 
eral theologian is a bird out of whose 
wing some.feathers have been plucked. 
You think it master of itself, and it 
really is so until the moment when it 
wishes to take its flight. Then.you see 
that it is not completely the child of 
the air.” This passage of the “Vie de 
Jésus” contains many .errors; but they 
are errors widely spread and such as 
cannot be refuted with syllogisms. It 
is assumed that a theologian cannot be 
an historian .in the complete sense of 
the word when it is a question of Bibli- 
eal history. It is for us theologians 
to prove the contrary by facts—to.show 
that we are capable, as much as any 
others, of criticism—of sincere criticism 
—and, even in quite a true sense, of free 
criticism, because in the sphere of Bib- 
lical history, as in every other .subject, 
faith directs without hampering the.in- 
vestigations of science, and the certain 
conclusions of criticism cannot be in 
opposition with the certain assumptions 
of faith.—(Enseignement Biblique, .Jan.- 
Feb., 1892; “Etudes Bibliques,” 1st edi- 
tion, 1894, pp. 19, 20.) 


The publication of this programme, 
the other works of M. Loisy to which we 
have referred, and a paper on the 
“Mythes Chaldéens de la Création et du 


























Déluge” were too much for the pa- 
tience of old-fashioned theologians, and, 
as in the case of M. Duchesne, the stu- 
dents of Saint Sulpice were forbidden 
to attend his lectures. About the same 
time, October 2, 1892, Renan died, and 
his death aroused a good deal of dis- 
cussion on Biblical questions, and di- 
rected a large amount of attention to- 
wards the writing and lectures of M. 
Loisy. In the Enseignement Biblique, 
for November 10, 1892, at a time when 
the expectation of a Papal encyclical 
made it necessary to speak out before 
it was too late, he published a series of 
explanations. He stated that there 
were a certain number of conclusions 
on which criticism outside the limits of 
Catholicism could never retrace its 
because good reasons showed 
that they were permanent acquisitions 
of science. Such were the statements 
that the Pentateuch in its present form 
was not the work of Moses, that the 
early chapters of Genesis do not contain 
an exact and true history of the origin 
of humanity, that not all the contents 
of the Old or New Testament have been 
constructed on historical principles, and 
that, therefore, there must be a corre- 
sponding liberty allowed in interpreting 
them, that in the Bible there is a de- 
velopment of religious teaching, and 
that on scientific subjects the stand- 
point is that of the writers’ own times. 
Theresult of this publication was that M. 
Loisy was deposed from his chair with- 
out any explanation. <A few days af- 
terwards the encyclical Providentissimus 
on the study of the Holy Scripture was 
published. Looking back to that pe- 
riod M. Loisy is now able to write:— 


steps, 


Since then it has been discovered that 
these scandalous propositions are ele- 
mentary truths. They. have been adopt- 
ed (Heaven forbid that I should say 
borrowed!) under one form or another, 
during the last ten years, by the most 
respected ,Catholic exegetes, especially 
by a good number of those whom the 
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confidence of Leo XIII. has recently 
placed upon the pontifical commission 
on Biblical studies.—(“Antour d’un petit 
Livre,” .p. xiii.) 


The publication of the Papal encycli- 
cal was followed by a lull. It required 
some time to discover the loop-holes for 
escape allowed by the Papal language, 
or to have the courage to ignore it. M. 
Loisy was appointed chaplain to a girls’ 
school, and devoted himself to further 
study. The Enseignement  Biblique 
ceased to appear, he published no fresh 
boecks and contented himself with writ- 
ing reviews in the Revue Critique. After 
a time, however, the old subjects be- 
gan to be discussed by three new writ- 
ers. In the Revue du Clergé Francais, 
a certain M. Isadore Després, a respec- 
table rural dean and retired professor, 
began to write. It was his business to 
keep the country clergy informed of the 
new ideas and to put them in a form 
which likely to hurt 
their susceptibilities, This he appears 
to have done with very considerable 
Other contributions in the 
same periodical appeared from a cer- 
tain M. Firmin. M. Loisy explains his 
work in the following manner:— 


would be least 


success, 


You remember, Mr. Dean, the history 
of a writer named Firmin, who began 
in 1898, in the Revue du Clergé Francais, 
a series of .articles, half theological, 
half apologetic, on religion, on revela- 
tion, on the worship of the Israelites, 
the publication of which was suddenly 
interrupted in November, .1900, by an 
act of the ecclesiastical authority. Fir- 
min had been for five years a catechist 
of young girls; for their sakes he .had 
given himself up to the study of Chris- 
tian doctrine and apologetic after a 
dozen years passed in the study of Ori- 
ental languages and Biblical exegesis. 
In applying himself to the history of 
dogmas he chose as his guide Cardinal 
Newman, and took .up that writer's 
theory of Christian development to op- 
pose the systems of MM. Harnack and 
Sabatier. He was thus led to write a 
lengthy .work, in which he treated of 
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the general theories of religion, of re- 
ligion in itself, and of Revelation, of the 
religion of Israel, of Jesus Christ, of 
the Church, of Christian dogma, and 
Catholic worship. (‘“Autour d’un petit 
Livre,” p. 7.) 


A third writer was a M. Jacques Si- 
mon, whose articles, considerably more 
definite and trenchant, occasionally ap- 
peared inthe Revue d@ Histoire et de Littér- 
ature Religieuses. 

Another letter of the Pope’s to the 
French appeared condemning 
the new exegesis, so M. Isadore De- 
sprés ceased to write. On October 15, 
1900, M. Firmin published an article 
on the historical character of the Old 
He said:— 


clergy 


Testament. 


Let me state at once that the history 
of ,Israel is relatively clear after the 
days of Samuel and Saul; going back 
as far as Moses, a few facts appear in 
the twilight; from Moses back to Abra- 
ham .indistinct shadows loom through 
the darkness; before Abraham all is 
complete night. The early chapters of 
Genesis do not teach us, and do not pre- 
tend to teach .us, under what circum- 
stances man and religion made their 
entrance into the world, nor their prog- 
ress in prehistoric ages. These chap- 
ters only show .us that man appeared 
on the earth, by the volition and good- 
ness of God, as a created being; that 
he was from the beginning a creature 
disobedient and self-willed; that .God 
nevertheless watched over humanity in 
times past, as He has done in later 
days, and that He governed it with 
justice and mercy. But, in spite of all 
the gaps that we must admit in our 
outline, another theory, not of religious 
development, can be established, which, 
while less vigorous in appearance, 
less simple in construction, less 
extraordinary and truer to human .na- 
ture than the old apologetic, does not 
cease to be at bottom the same—a his- 
tory always Divine—and to.exhibit un- 
der a light more in accordance with 
reality the origin and development of 
Revelation. ' 


The series of articles was not con- 
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tinued, for the next number of the re- 
view contained a letter from Cardinal 
Richard forbidding their publication as 
contrary to the encylical Providentissi- 
mus. Shortly afterwards the Arch- 
bishop of Albi, in a letter to his clergy, 
made use of most of the arguments of 
M. Firmin, thus creating a situation 
which must have been full of interest 
to the French clergy. It is needless to 
add that the three writers, M. Isadore 
Després, M. Firmin, and M. Jacques 
Simon, were all M. Loisy himself writ- 
ing under the various pseudonyms. 
They had played their part and disap- 
peared from the scene, and M. Loisy 
continued to review books in the Revue 
Critique and Revue d Histoire et de Lit- 
térature Religieuses. Meanwhile it be- 
came clear that the laity and the edu- 
cated clergy were being more and more 
imbued with critical theories; their op- 
ponents, not recognizing the futility 
that had so far attended their efforts 
at repression, became more and more 
clamorous for stronger measures. But 
other voices were also heard at the 
Vatican, and at the close of 1901 Leo 
XIIL., anxious to bring some solution to 
the controversy, appointed a Biblical 
Commission to examine the whole ques- 
tion, to which all applications for con- 
demnation might be referred. And in 
it were many whose views were known 
to be favorable to the Higher Criticism. 
Continuous efforts were made to per- 
suade the Pope to condemn the writings 
and opinions of the Abbé Loisy, but 
they were never successful. 

The years 1902-3 have made the posi- 
tion more acute. Professor Harnack’s 
book on “Das Wesen des Christen- 
tums” was translated into French, and 
was widely read not only by those out- 
side the Church, but by the Catholic 
laity. It was easy to denounce it, but 
it was less easy for those who were not 
accustomed to move in the circle of 
ideas on which it was based to write 
anything in reply. With all the ques- 
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tions which it raised M. Loisy had been 
busy during the last fifteen years. It 
had been necessary for him to ask him- 
self how he reconciled his critical con- 
clusions and his religious convictions. 
The opinions which he had arrived at 
were quite applicable to the new situ- 
ation, for Professor Harnack was only 
putting in a popular form his “History 
of Dogma.” The result was the publi- 
eation of “L’Evangile et Il’Eglise” 
(Paris: Picard), a work which has been 
widely read. Its publication produced 
a storm of indignation. On January 
17, 1903, it was condemned by Cardinal 
Richard, and his action was endorsed 
by many of the French Bishops. On 
the other hand a well-known Protes- 
tant, M. Gabriel Monod, writes in the 
Revue Historique :— 


“L’Evangile et l’Eglise” is an exposi- 
tion of the evolution of Christianity 
which is at once a.very strong refuta- 
tion of the ideas of Sabatier and Har- 
nack, and an apology for Christianity 
so noble, so intelligent, and .so solid 
that nothing certainly since Newman 
has been published more calculated to 
recommend Catholicism to enlightened 
minds. ’ 


M. Loisy withdrew his book from pub- 
lication, and submitted to the decree in 
the following terms:— 


Il va de soi que je condamne et ré- 
prouve toutes les erreurs que l’on a.pu 
dédnire de mon livre, ense placant pour 
l’interpréter, 4 un point de vue tout dif- 
férent de celui od.j’avais dQ me mettre 
et m’étais mis pour le composer. 


He also returned to Cardinal Richard 
a small pension which he had held since 
resigning his office as chaplain. So 
far from ceasing his studies, the output 
of his work, became greater than ever. 
He has recently published a new edi- 
tion of his “Etudes Bibliques,” a large 
volume on the Fourth Gospel, a volume 
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of “Etudes Evangeliques,” a book on 
the “Discours sur la Montagne.” He 
reprinted and published at his own 
house the condemned book, and added 
a series of commentaries upon it in 
“Autour d’un petit Livre” (Picard). 

Pius X. has at last yielded to the 
pressure which has come from one sec- 
tion of the French Church, and on De- 
cember 16, 1903, the following works 
were placed in the Index:—“La Religion 
d’Israél,” “Etudes Evangeliques,” 
“L’Evangile et I’Eglise,” “‘Autour d’un 
petit Livre,” “Le Qatriéme Evangile.” 
Meanwhile, although his works have 
been condemned, it is less easy to sup- 
press his opinions, and probably it will 
be found that, whatever may be his 
own fate, the ideas with which he is 
associated will have a surprising vital- 
ity. Ina letter written from Rome in 
the January number of the Annales de 
Philosophie Chrétienne his books are 
thus spoken of:— 


The two last books of the Abbé Loisy, 
“L’Evangile et l’Eglise’” and “Autour 
d’un petit Livre,” are.a great event, a 
tremendous event, at least for those 
who believe in the supreme importance, 
even from the social and political point 
of view, of the.ideal world, and in this 
ideal world of the supreme importance 
of the Christian idea. . . . The impor- 
tance of these books consists in this— 
while in one sense they .are the work 
of an individual, in another they are 
not. ... M. Loisy is a man who lives 
and thinks with his generation, or 
rather with the élite of his generation. 
. .. The Church has a right to judge 
these books, and to condemn them if it 
believes them dangerous for the greater 
number of its children. .But it is clear 
that this condemnation will not be able 
to bring light or peace to those minds 
which have found the work of the. Abbé 
Loisy good, useful, and consoling to 
themselves. 


How the situation will develop we 
cannot say; it is quite easy to condemn 
M. Loisy and to put his books in the 
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Index, but his opinions have taken & 

very deep hold on those members of 

his Church who think; many of those 

who criticize his last works are funda- 
The London Times. 


The Salad in Literature. 


mentally his adherents, and the result 
of the condemnation will be to adver- 
tise rather than to stamp out his ideas. 





THE SALAD IN LITERATURE. 


... and .after that they yede about 
gadering 

Pleasaunt Salades which they made 
hem eat 

For to refresh their great ;unkindly 
heat. 


That the eating of green meat is and 
always has been closely bound up with 
healthy human life is a fact which 
needs no demonstration; but the con- 
stantly recurring references to it in the 
literature of all ages would seem to 
point the moralin so faras salads must 
always have appealed peculiarly tothose 
leading a more or less sedentary life. 

In a serious biblical commentary of 
the eighteenth century, Baron von 
Vaerst, a German savant, refers to 
Nebuchadnezzar’s diet of grass as a 
punishment which did not in any way 
consist in the eating of salad, but in 
the enforced absence of vinegar, oil, 
and salt. That salad adds a zest to 
life is proved by St. Anthony, who said 
that that pious old man, St. Hierony- 
mus, lived to the green old age of 105, 
and during the last ninety years of his 
life existed wholly upon bread and 
water, but “not without a certain lust- 
ing after salad.” This is confirmed by 
St. Athanasius. 

In Shakespeare’s “Henry VI.” Jack 
Cade remarks that a salad “is not amiss 
to cool a man’s stomach in the hot 
weather.” Cleopatra, too, refers to 
her “salad days, when she was green 
in judgment, cool in blood.” In “Le 
Quadragesimal Spiritual,” a work on 
theology published in Paris in 1521, 
these lines occur:— 


La Salade moult proffitable 
Signe la parolle de.Dieu 
Qu’il faut ouyr en chascun lieu. 
Pécheurs, entendez ce notable! 


All writers agree as to the cooling 
properties of salads, and particularly 
lettuce, on the blood. In his “Aceta- 
ria: a Discourse on Sallets” (1699), John 
Evelyn says that lettuce: “though by 
Metaphor call’d Mortuorum Cibi (to say 
nothing of Adonis and his sad Mistress) 
by reason of its soporiferous quality, 
ever was and still continues the princi- 
pal Foundation of the universal Tribe 
of Sallets, which is to Cool and Re- 
fresh. And therefore in such high es- 
teem with the Ancients, that divers of 
the Valerian family dignify’d and 
enobled their Name with that of Lac- 
tucinii.” 

Another quaint book on Salads is en- 
titled “On the Use and Abuse of Sal- 
ads in general and Salad plants in par- 
ticular,” by Johann Friedrich Schiitze, 
Doctor of Medicine, and Grand-Ducal 
Saxe-Coburg-Meiningen, Physician at 
Sonnenburg and Neuhaus: Leipzig, 
1758. The learned doctor adopts the 
classical division of humanity into the 
Temperamentum Sanguineum, or warm 
and damp, the Cholericum, or warm 
and dry, the Phlegmaticum, or cola and 
damp, and the Melancholicum, or cold 
and dry. To each of these classes a 
particular form of Salad applies, and 
none other. 

When Pope Sixtus the Fifth was an 
obscure monk he had a great friend in 
a certain lawyer who sank steadily into 
poverty what time the monk rose to 
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the Papacy. The poor lawyer jour- 
neyed to Rome to seek aid from his 
old friend the Pope, but he fell sick 
by the wayside and told his doctor to 
let the Pope know of his sad state. “I 
will send him a salad,” said Sixtus, 
and duly dispatched a basket of let- 
tuces to the invalid. When the lettuces 
were opened money was found in their 
hearts. Hence the Italian proverb of 
a man in need of money: “He wants 
one of Sixtus the Fifth’s salads.” 

Charles Kingsley describes many va- 
rieties of salads in olden times: “And 
behold in the kitchen beyond, salads in 
stacks and faggots; salad of lettuce, sal- 
ad of cress and endive, salad of boiled 
coleworts, salad of angelica, salad of 
scurvy-wort, and seven salads more; 
for potatoes were not as yet;” but even 
some of these strange salads are 
eclipsed by the following recipe for a 
sallet, temp. Richard II.: “Take parsel, 
sawge, garlyc, chibolles, oynons, lettes, 
borage, mynte, poirettes, fenel, and 
cressis; lave and waishe hem smalle 
wyththyne honde,andmyng hem wel 
wyth rawe oyl, lay on vynegar and salt 
and serve ytt forth.” 

Fourcroy and Chaptal, notable chem- 
ists of the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury unite in praise of salads, and have 
written disquisitions on the dressing 
thereof. Rousseau says that a perfect 
salad must be dressed by a maiden be- 
tween 15 and 18 years old, of course 
with her fingers; whence the familiar 
French saying which remains in the 
language to this day. Rabelais opines 
that the best salad-dressing is Good 
Humor, which is just the sort of thing 
that one might expect from him. 

Everyone knows the tale of the 
French emigré who went about to no- 
blemen’s houses mixing delicate salads 
at a high fee. Most authorities refer 
to him as one d’Albignac, but Gren- 
ville Murray, who -enerally knew what 
he was writing about, says that his 
name was Gaudet. To come to more 
recent times few people nowadays read 
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Mortimer Collins’ “British Birds by the 
Ghost of Aristophanes” (1872), a de- 
lightful poetic tourney for the Laure- 
ateship of Cloud-Cuckooland, the sub- 
ject of which is Salad. This is the 
best known verse:— 


Take Enidive—like love it is bitter, 
Take. beet—for like love it is red; 
Crisp leaf of the lettuce shall glitter, 
And.cress from the rivulet’s bed: 
Anchovies, foam-born, like the Lady 
Whose beauty has maddened:this bard; 
And olives from groves that are shady; 
And eggs—boil ’em hard! 


Many salads have been mixed on the 
stage; the most famous perhaps is the 
Japanese salad which occurs in Alex- 
andre Dumas fils’ “Francillon” (pro- 
duced at the ThéAtre Francais 17th 
January 1887). It is not orthodox, and, 
even when deftly mixed, not particular- 
ly nice, the flavors being coarsely blend- 
ed. 

A few years ago Mr. Charles Brook- 
field mixed an admirable salad on the 
stage of the Haymarket in the course 
of his clever monologue “Nearly Sev- 
en.” On January 31st, 1831, ‘La salade 
d’oranges, ou les étrennes dans la man- 
sarde,” by M.M. Varin and Desvergers 
was played at the Palais Royal. The 
first-named author was a sort of gas- 
tronomic playwright, for he wrote plays 
called “Le cuisinier politique,” “J’ai 
mangé mon ami,” and others. Finally, 
in Beaumont and Fletcher these lines 
oceur:— 


Three several salads have I sacrificed 
Bedewed with:precious oil and vinegar, 
Already to appease thy greedy wrath! 


These extracts, picked at random from 
casual reading, have been put together 
merely to show that salad has not 
lacked in honor throughout the tale of 
centuries. Authors and quotations 
might be centupled and the total meed 
of praise would not even then be cited. 
Which, after all, is only just and prop- 
er, for the salad is one of the necessary 
luxuries of life. 














The death of the Master of the Tem- 
ple on Monday, February Sth, after a 
comparatively short illness, withdraws 
from the Church, from literature, and 
from a wide circle of devoted friends 


a personality as winning as it was 
unique. 
Born in London on February 9th, 


1837, Alfred Ainger died on the very 
eve of completing his sixty-sixth year, 
but his hair had so long been pure 
white, his frail figure so bowed, that 
even his intimate friends hardly real- 
ized, so youthful was he still in mind 
and spirits when health allowed, that 
he was on the threshold of old age. The 
son of an architect, he was educated 
first at King’s College, London, and 
afterwards at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
of which he lived to become an hono- 
rary fellow. After taking his degree 
in 1860, he was ordained, and for four 
years, 1860-4, held a curacy at Alrewas, 
in the diocese of Lichfield. He then 
for two years, on which he never looked 
back with much pleasure, served as an 
assistant master at Sheffield Collegiate 
School. In 1866, a vacancy occurring 
in the Readership of the Temple 
Church, Ainger in a happy moment ap- 
plied for the post, and, though he was 
quite unknown, his beautiful reading 
secured him the election among a large 
field of candidates. It was with the 
Temple Church that he was to be inti- 
mately associated for the remainder of 
his life, with the break of scarcely a 
single year; for he resigned the reader- 
ship in 1893, only to be appointed the 
following year to the coveted post of 
Master of the Temple, left vacant by 
the death of his revered colleague and 
chief, Dr. Vaughan. In 1887 Ainger 
was presented by the Lord Chancellor 
to a canonry in Bristol Cathedral, 
which he resigned only within a few 
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months of his death. He had been 
also first an honorary chaplain, and 
then a chaplain in ordinary to Queen 
Victoria, and was retained in the latter 
capacity by the present King. 

Such is the brief outline of Ainger’s 
public career, in the course of which 
he gained steadily, if slowly, in reputa- 
tion and esteem. In the course of his 
long tenure of the Readership of the 
Temple he attracted a constantly in- 
creasing congregation to the afternoon 
services by his thoughtful and intellec- 
tual discourses, and not less by his 
exquisite reading of the service and the 
lessons. By the time he had reached 
the dignity of Master, which gave him 
the privilege of addressing the morning 
congregations, his preaching had gained 
enormously in maturity both of thought 
and expression, and held the close at- 
tention of one of the most critical audi- 
ences in the country. Scorning all the 
arts of the popular preacher, his fine 
literary sense, his wide reading, his 
spiritual perception, and his gift of hu- 
mor, kept ever in strict subordination 
to the proprieties of the pulpit, but 
playing with lambent light over the 
gravity of his theme, enabled him to 
produce an impression not less deep, 
though more subtle, than is achieved by 
eloquence of the more obvious kind. 
At times his sermons had all the charm 
and point of the most highly finished 
essay. On other occasions, when his 
feelings were stirred by some great pub- 
lic event, or by the death of some mas- 
ter in Israel whose memory he delight- 
ed to honor, his earnestness and his 
happy choice of words carried him to 
a very high level of pulpit oratory. Al- 
ways the beautiful modulation of his 
voice and his exquisite elocution en- 
hanced the pleasure of his hearers. 
From his earliest days Alfred Ainger 





























was a devoted lover of the finest liter- 
ature, and his interests ranged over a 
wide field. His occasional lectures on 
Shakespeare and Chaucer introduced 
many delighted hearers to the beauties 
of the greatest masters of English 
song. It was at one time his dream to 
write a book on Shakespeare, but un- 
happily the wish was never fulfilled. 
Among modern writers his prime fa- 
vorites were Tennyson, Browning, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Jane Austen, and 
no one who had the privilege of hearing 
him read the choicest passages from 
these and other great writers will ever 
forget it. Some of Mr. Kipling’s short 
stories found also in him a keen ad- 
mirer and interpreter. With two of 
our greatest English humorists, Charles 
Lamb and Tom Hood, Alfred Ainger 
has permanently associated himself as 
editor and biographer. It is curious to 
note that a little paper on “Books and 
their Uses,” contributed to the second 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine as long 
ago as December, 1859, when Ainger 
was still an undergraduate, opens with 
the name of Charles Lamb, while the 
last work on which he was engaged 
was a thorough revision of his edition 
of Lamb’s “Letters.” There can be no 
question in this case as to the perfect 
affinity between writer and critic. It 
was in 1882 that the volume on Lamb, 
written for the “English Men of Let- 
ters” series, first established Ainger’s 
reputation as a critic of a high order. 
This was followed in 1883 by an anno- 
tated edition of the “Essays of Elia” 
for Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s “Eversley 
Series,” and the other works, including 
the “Letters,” were added in due 
course. In 1897 Ainger carried out a long- 
cherished idea by editing for the same 
series, with a long biographical intro- 
duction, the poems, both comic and seri- 
ous, of Tom Hood. His last published 
work was the memoir of Crabbe in the 
“English Men of Letters” series which 
appeared only a few months before his 
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death. Special mention is due to his 
admirable memoir of Tennyson in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography.” 
To Macmillan’s Magazine he was an oc- 
casional contributor, as has been indi- 
cated, from its earliest days, though 
not always under his own name, which 
was sometimes withheld, sometimes 
veiled under initials or the quaint 
pseudonym “Doubleday.” He contrib- 
uted also literary articles to the Guar- 
dian when edited by his friend Mr. 
Lathbury, and continued to write for 
him occasionally in the Pilot. 

Ainger, as all his friends know well, 
was a born humorist. His puns were 
as daring as Hood’s own, his wit 
sparkled in epigram, and, if the mood 
was on him, in many a merry “quip and 
crank,” to “set the table in a roar.” 
There was another gift which in later 
years he was shy of exercising, even 
among his intimates, from the not un- 
natural feeling that it might be thought 
out of keeping with his dignity and pro- 
fession; but it was nevertheless part 
of his very being. Those who knew 
him in earlier years will recall with 
keen delight Ainger’s inimitable imita- 
tions of the actors of his youth, of Rob- 
son, and Kean, and Charles Mathews, 
and others whose very names are al- 
most forgotten. His powers of mimicry 
were extraordinary, and his command of 
facial expression, of voice, and of ges- 
ture, was not less remarkable. This 
dramatic gift was shown, of course, 
also unmistakably in the more formal 
readings from Shakespeare and other 
masters of drama or fiction, which he 
would sometimes give among his 
friends. It had even in earlier life 
found vent in private theatricals, as 
will be seen from a diverting account 
of Dickens’s Christmas performances at 
Gadshill, contributed by Ainger, anony- 
mously, to Macmillan’s Magazine for 
January, 1871. 

No account of Alfred Ainger could 
be complete without reference to his 
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keen appreciation and love of music. 
He was in the seventies one of the most 
regular attendants at the Crystal Pal- 
ace Concerts, which owed so much to 
the enthusiasm of his friend George 
Grove. Years afterwards, when he was 
living at Hampstead, he took an active 
part in establishing a series of Popular 
Concerts of classical music, which still 
flourish. In private his singing, though 
his pure tenor voice was far from 
strong, was always thoroughly musi- 
eal, and therefore gave more pleas- 
ure, even to critical hearers, than 
many a more highly trained, but me- 
chanical performance. Indeed, it was 
a perfect delight to see and hear him 
go through one after another of his fa- 
vorite Schubert, Schumann, or Men- 
delssohn songs, his hand, body, or head 
(or all three) swaying in time to the 
music, and a look of rapture on his ex- 
pressive face. Many must have no- 
ticed how, even when he was standing 
within the altar rails at the Temple 
Chureh, his musical soul eould not 
wholly resist the temptation to beat 
time with his hand. It is needless to 
add with what zeal and enthusiasm he 
supported the efforts of Dr. E. J. Hop- 
kins, and more recently of Dr. Walford 
Davies, to raise the music of the Tem- 
ple services to so high a standard. 

I have tried in these few paragraphs 
to record the main features of Ainger’s 
life and work, and to indicate his spe- 
cial qualities and characteristics. But, 
after all, how impossible to convey on 
paper one-tenth part of the charm and 
fascination of a personality so rare, of 
a being so utterly unlike to the com- 
mon run of mortals! Grave, tender, 

The Athenaeum. 


Ainger. 


spirituel, childlike, boyish, humorous, 
frolic, Puck, Ariel—such are some of 
the epithets or characters that come in 
turn into one’s mind as one looks back 
over the familiar intercourse of more 
than forty years; but how to combine 
them into a picture that shall do him 
any sort of justice with those who did 
not know him, or shall satisfy those 
who did? He had his weaknesses, of 
course—his prejudices and limitations; 
with his sensitive temperament and 
delicate organization he was necessa- 
rily a creature of moods, and did not al- 
ways shine when it was expected of 
him. But at his best what more 
charming companion ever lived? His 
talk was enriched by allusion and remi- 
niscence from the stores of a memory 
steeped in the best literature. No one 
could tell a good story with more point 
and enjoyment. His playful sallies, 
his epigrams and riddles, gained al- 
ways from the sly humor which lurked 
in his eyes or in his extraordinarily 
mobile mouth. Again, who among his 
intimate friends cannot recall times 
alike of joy and sorrow when Ainger’s 
presence and words had the rarest 
value of sympathy. It was no doubt 
this quality in him that led not a few 
families among his friends to regard 
him as the indispensable ministrant on 
all occasions of festival or solemnity. 
In all these households, and in a far 
wider circle, where his presence was 
ever welcome, there is to-day a sense 
of deep and irreparable loss, as of a 
friend whose place cannot be filled, and 
whose memory will always be cherished 
with gratitude and affection. 
Gamma. 
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ITINERARIES. 


Any one who is teased by the notion 
that it would be pleasant to be re- 
membered, in the sense of being read, 
after death, cannot do better to ensure 
that end than compose an Itinerary and 
leave it behind him in MS. with his 
name legibly inscribed thereon. If an 
honest bit of work, noting distances, 
detailing expenses, naming landmarks, 
moors, mountains, harbors, docks, 
buildings—indeed, anything which, as 
lawyers say, savors of realty—and but 
scantily interspersed with reflections, 
and with no quotations, why, then such 
a piece of work, however long publica- 
tion may be delayed—and a century or 
two will not matter in the least—can- 
not fail, whenever it is printed, to at- 
tract attention, to excite general inter- 
est and secure a permanent hold in 
every decent library in the kingdom. 

Time cannot stale an Itinerary, Iter, 
Via, Actus are words of pith and mo- 
ment. Stage-coaches, express trains, 
motor-cars, have written, or are now 
writing, their eventful histories over 
the face of these islands, but, whatever 
changes they have made or are des- 
tined to make, they have left untouched 
the mystery of the road—although for 
the moment the latest comer may seem 
injuriously to have affected its majes- 
ty. 

The Itinerist alone among authors is 
always sure of an audience. No mat- 
ter where, no matter when, he has but 
to tell us how he footed it and what he 
saw by the wayside, and we must lis- 
ten. How can we help it? Two hun- 
dred years ago, it may be, this Itinerist 
came through our village, passed by the 
wall of our homestead, climbed our fa- 
miliar hill, and went on his way; it is 
perhaps but two lines and a half he 
can afford to give us—but what lines 
they are. How different with sermons, 


poems, and novels! On each of these is 
the stamp of the author’s age; senti- 
ments, fashions, thoughts, faiths, 
phraseology, all worn out—a cold, dirty 
grate where once there was a blazing 
fire. Cheerlessness personified! Le- 
land’s anti-Papal treatise in forty-five 
chapters remains in learned custody— 
a manuscript—a publisher it will never 
find. We still have Papists and anti- 
Papists; in this case the fire still blazes 
—but the grates are of an entirely dif- 
ferent construction. Leland’s treatise 
is out of date. But his Itinerary in 
nine volumes, a favorite book through- 
out the eighteenth century, which has 
graced many a bookseller’s catalogue 
for the last hundred years, and seldom 
without eliciting a purchaser, Leland’s 
Itinerary is to-day being reprinted un- 
der the most able editorship. The 
charm of the road is irresistible. The 
Vicar of Wakefield is a delightful book, 
with a great tradition behind it and a 
future still before it; but it has not 
escaped the ravages of time, and I 
would, now at all events, gladly ex- 
change it for Oliver Goldsmith’s [tine- 
rary through Germany with a Flute! 
Vain authors, publisher’s men, may 
write as they like about Shakespeare's 
country, or Scott’s country, or Carlyle’s 
country, or Crockett’s country, but— 


Oh, good gigantic smile of the brown 
old earth! 


the land laughs at the delusions of 
the men who hurriedly cross its sur- 
face. 


Rydal and Fairfield are there, 

In the shadow Wordsworth lies dead. 
So it is, so .it will be for aye, 
Nature is fresh as of old, 

Is lovely, a mortal is dead. 


These reflections, which by them- 
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selves would be enough to sink even an 
Itinerary, seemed forced upon me by 
the publication of A Journey to Eden- 
borough in Scotland by Joseph Taylor, 
Late of the Inner Temple, Esquire. This 
journey was made so long ago as the 
Long Vacation of 1705, but has just 
been printed from the original manu- 
script, under the editorship of Mr. Wil- 
liam Cowan, by the well-known Edin- 
burgh bookseller, Mr. Brown, of 
Princes-street, to whom all lovers of 
things Scottish already owe much. 
Nobody can hope to be less known 
than this our latest Itinerist, for not 
only is he not in the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, but it is at present im- 
possible to say which of two Joseph 
Taylors he was. The House of the 
Winged Horse has ever had Taylors on 
its roll, the sign of the Middle Temple, 
a very fleecy sheep, being perhaps un- 
attractive to the clan, and in 1705 it so 
happened that not only were there two 
Taylors, but two Joseph Taylors, en- 
titled to write themselves “of the Inner 
Temple, Esquire.” Which was the It- 
inerist? Mr. Cowan, going by age, 
thinks that the Itinerist can hardly 
have been the Joseph Taylor who was 
admitted to the Inn in 1663, as in that 
case he must have been at least fifty- 
eight when he traveled to Edinburgh. 
For my part, I see nothing in the Itine- 
rary to preclude the possibility of its 
author having attained that age at the 
date of its composition. I observe in 
the Itinerary references which point to 
the Itinerist being a Kentish man, and 
he mentions more than once his “Cous- 
in D’aeth.” Research among the pa- 
pers of the D’aeths of Knowlton 


Court, near Dover, might result in 
the discovery which of these two 
Taylors really was the’ Itinerist. 
As nothing else is at _ present 


known about either, the investigation 
could probably be made without pas- 
sion or party or even religious bias. It 
might be best begun by Mr. Cowan tell- 
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ing us in whose custody he found the 
MS. and how it came there. These 
statements should always be made 
when old MSS. are first printed. 

The journey began on August 2, 1705. 
The party consisted of Mr. Taylor and 
his two friends—Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Sloman. They travelled on horseback 
and often had difficulties with the poor 
beast that carried their luggage. They 
reached Edinburgh in the evening of 
August 31, and left it on their return 
journey on September 8, and got home 
on the 25th of the same month. The 
Itinerary concludes as follows: 

“Thus we spent almost 2 months in 
a Journy of many 100 miles, sometimes 
thro’ very charming Countryes, and at 
other times over desolate and Barren 
Mountaines, and yet met with no par- 
ticular misfortune in all the Time.” 

I may say at once of these three Itine- 
rists—Mr. Taylor, Mr. Harrison, and 
Mr. Sloman—that they appear to have 
been thoroughly commonplace, well 
behaved, occasionally hilarious English- 
men, ready to endure whatever befel 
them, if unavoidable; accustomed to 
take their ease in their inn and to turn 
round and look at any pretty woman 
they might chance to meet on their 
travels. Their first experience of what 
the Itinerist calls “the prodigies of Na- 
ture,” “at once an occasion both of 
Horrour and Admiration,” was in the 
Peak country “described in poetry by 
the ingenious Mr. Cotton.” This part 
of the world they “did” with something 
of the earnestness of the modern tour- 
ist. But I hardly think they enjoyed 
themselves. The “prodigious” caverns 
and strange petrifactions shocked them; 
“nothing can be more terrible or shock- 
ing to Nature.” Mam Tor, with its 
1,710 ft., proved very impressive, “a 
vast high mountain reaching to the 
very clouds.” This gloom of the Der- 
byshire hills and stony valleys was 
partially dispelled for our travellers by 
a certain fair “Gloriana” they met at 


























Buxton, with whom they had great fun, 
“so much the greater because we never 
expected such heavenly enjoyments in 
so desolate a country.” If it be on 
susceptibilities of this nature that Mr. 
Cowan rests his case for thinking that 
the Itinerist can hardly have attained 
“the blasted antiquity” of fifty-eight, 
we must think Mr. Cowan a trifle 
hasty, or a very young man, perhaps 
under forty, which is young for an edi- 
tor. 

After describing, somewhat too much 
like an auctioneer, the splendors of 
Chatsworth, “‘a Paradise in the deserts 
of Arabia,” the Itinerist proceeds on his 
way north through Nottingham to Bel- 
voir Castle, where “my Lord Rosses 
Gentleman (to whom Mr. Harrison was 
recommended) entertained us by his 
Lordship’s command with good wine 
and the best of malt liquors which the 
cellar abounds with”; the pictures in 
the Long Gallery were shown them by 
“my Lord himself.” At Doncaster, “a 
neat market town which consists only 
in one long street,” they had some su- 
perlative salmon just taken out of the 
river. By Knaresborough Spaw, where 
they drank the waters and had icy cold 
baths, and dined at the ordinary with a 
parson whose conversation startled the 
propriety of the Templar, the travellers 
made their way to York, and for the 
first and last time a few pages of 
“Guide Book” are improperly intro- 
duced. Then on to Scarborough. 


The next morning early we.left Scar- 
borough and travelled through a dismall 
road, particularly near Robins Hood 
Bay; and we were obliged to lead our 
horses, and had.much ado to get down 
a vast craggy mountain which lyes 
within a quarter of a mile of it. The 
Bay is about a mile broad, and inhabit- 
ed .by poor fishermen. We stopt to 
taste some of their liquor and discourse 
with them. They told us the French 
privateers came into the Very Bay and 
took 2.of their Vessels but the day be- 
fore, which were ransom’d for £25 a 
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piece. We saw a great many vessels 
lying upon the Shore, the masters not 
daring.to venture out to sea for fear of 
undergoing the same fate. 


We boast too readily of our inviolate 
shores. 

A curious description is given of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s Alum works 
near Whitby. The travellers then pro- 
cured a guide aud traversed “the vast 
moors which lye between Whitby and 
Gisborough.” The civic magnificence of 
Newcastle greatly struck our travellers, 
who, happier than their modern suc- 
cessors, were able to see the town miles 
off. The Itinerist quotes with gusto 
the civic proverb that the men of New- 
castle pay nothing for the Way, the 
Word, or the Water, “for the Ministers 
of Religion are maintained, the streets 
paved, and the Conduits kept up at the 
publick charge.” A disagreeable ac- 
count is given of the brutishness of the 
people employed in the salt works at 
Tynemouth. At Berwick the travellers 
got into trouble with the sentry, but 
the mistake was rectified with the Cap- 
tain of the Guard over 2 bowles of 
punch, there being no wine in the 
town.” 

Scotland was now in sight, and the 
travellers became grave, as befitted the 
occasion. They were told that the 
journey that lay before them was ex- 
tremely dangerous, that ’twould be dif- 
ficult to escape with their lives, much 
less (ominous words) without “the dis- 
temper of the country.” But Mr. Tay- 
lor, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Sloman were 
as brave as Mr. Pickwick, and they 
would on. “Yet notwithstanding all 
these sad representations, we resolv’d 
to proceed and stand by one another to 
the last.” 

What the Itinerists thought of Scot- 
land when they got there is not for me 
to say. I was oncea Scottish member. 

They arrived in Wdinburgh at a 
great crisis in Scottish history. They 
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saw the Duke of Argyll as Queen 
Anne’s Lord High Commissioner go to 
the Parliament House in this manner: 


First a coach and six Horses for his 
Gentlemen, then a Trumpet, then his 
own coach with six white: horses, which 
were very fine, being those presented 
by King William to the Duke of 
Queensbury, and by him sold to the 
Duke of Argyle for £300; next goes a 
troop of Horse Guards cloathed like my 
Lord of Oxford’s Regiment, but the 
horses are of several colors; and the 
Lord Chancellor and the Secretary of 
State, and the Lord Chief Justice Clerk, 
and other officers of State close the 
cavaleade in coaches and six horses. 
Thus the Commissioner goes and re- 
turns every day. 


The Itinerists followed the Duke and 
his procession into the Parliament 
house and heard debated the great 
question—the greatest of all possible 
questions for Scotland—whether this 
Inagnificence should cease, whether 
there should be an end of an auld sang 
—i nshort, whether the proposed Act 
of Union should be proceeded with? 
By special favor, our Itinerists had 
leave to stand upon the steps of the 
throne and witnessed a famous firey 
and prolonged debate—the Duke once 
turning to them and saying, sotto voce, 
“It is now deciding whether England 
and England shall go together by the 
ears.” How. it was decided we all 
know, and that it was wisely decided 
no one doubts; yet, when we read our 
Itinerist’s account of the Duke’s coach 
and horses and the cavaleade that fol- 
lowed him, and remember that this was 
what happened every day during the 
sitting of Parliament, and must not be 
confounded with the greater glories of 
the tirst day of a Parliament, when 
every member, be he peer, knight of the 
shire, or burgh member, had to ride on 
horseback in the procession; it is im- 
possible not to feel the force of Miss 
Grisel Dalmahoy’s appeal in the Heart 


of Midlothian, she being an ancient 
semptress, to Mr. Saddletree, the har- 
ness-maker: 


And as for the Lords of States ye 
suld mind the riding o’ the Parliament 
in the gude auld time before the Union. 
A year’s rent o’ mony a gude estate 
gaed for horse-graith and harnessing, 
forby broidered robes and foot-muntles 
that wad hae stude by their lane with 
gold and brocade, and that were muckle 
in my ain line. 


The graphic account of a famous de- 
bate given by Taylor is worth compar- 
ing with the Lockhart Papers and Hill 
Burton. The date is a little trouble- 
some. According to our Itinerist he heard 
the discussion as to whether the Queen 
or the Scottish Parliament should nomi- 
nate the Commissioners. Now, according 
to the histories this all important dis- 
cussion began and ended on September 
1, but our Itinerist had only arrived in 
Edinburgh the night before the first, 
and gives us to understand that he 
owed his invitation to be present to the 
fact that whilst in Edinburgh he and 
his friends had had the honor to have 
several lords and members of Parlia- 
ment to dine, and that these guests in- 
formed him “of the grand day when 
the Act was to be passed or rejected.” 
The Itinerist’s account is too particular 
—for he gives the result of the voting— 
to admit of any possibility of a mis- 
take, and he describes how several of 
the members came afterwards to his 
lodgings and, so he writes, “embraced 
us With all the outward marks of love 
and kindness, and seemed mightily 
pleased at what was done, and told us 
we should now be no more English and 
Scotch, but Brittons.” In the matter of 
nomenclature, at all events, the prom- 
ises of the Union have not been car- 
ried out. 

After the 1st of September the Par- 
liament did not meet till the 4th, 
when an Address was passed to the 
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Queen, but apparently without any 
repetition of debate. So it really is a 
little difficult to reconcile the dates. 
Perhaps Itinerists are best advised to 
keep off public events. 

How our travellers escaped the “na- 
tional distemper” and journeyed home 


‘The Speaker. 
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by Ecclefechan, Carlisle, Shap Fell, 
‘Liverpool, Chester, Coventry, and War- 
wick must be read in the Journey itself, 
which, though it only occupies 182 
small pages, is full of matter and even 
merriment; in fact, it is an excellent 
Itinerary. 


Augustine Birrell. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward has written a 
preface to the translation by her daugh- 
ter, Miss Janet Ward, of Professor A. 
Jiilicher’s “Introduction to the New 
Testament.” 


The long-announced collected edition 
of Mr. Swinburne’s poems is on the eve 
of publication. The issue, which will 
begin with the non-dramatic works, is 
inscribed to Mr. Theodore Watts-Dun- 
ton, for whom Mr. Swinburne enter- 
tains a warm affection, in a dedicatory 
epistle embodying a retrospect of the 
poet’s whole literary career. 


A new Life of Omar Khayyém, about 
to be published by Mr. T. N. Foulis, of 
Edinburgh and London, is by Mr. J. K. 
M. Shirazi, a Persian journalist, who 
disagrees with English and American 
biographers regarding the poet’s paren- 
tage, his profession and his philosophy 
in general, claiming him to have been 
of Arab descent, and to have had noth- 
ing to do with tent-making. 


A “History of the Indian Mutiny,” in 
two volumes, written and illustrated 
for the first time from original docu- 
ments, and published with the sanction 
of the Indian Government, is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Blackwood. The 
author is Mr. G. W. Forrest, C.LE., 





who, as Director of Records and As- 
sistant-Secretary to the Government of 
India, has examined and arranged all 
the State papers relating to the Mutiny. 
For the present work the author has 
also drawn upon the personal knowl- 
edge and private diaries of those who 
survived the fighting. 


in the eighth volume of the documen- 
tary history of The Philippine Islands, 
which covers the years 1591-93, the 
quarrels between church and _ state 
which began in the previous volume 
are continued, pivoting largely upon the 
question of tributes. There is an ani- 
mated controversy between the gover- 
nor and the Bishop Salazar on the func- 
tions of the civil and ecclesiastica! au- 
thorities, and letters from the governor 
to the King, who in his views and de- 
crees seems to lean to the civil side in 
the disputes. Arrangements for the 
conquest of Mindanao and fine points 
of casuistry as to the rightfulness of 
waging war upon the Zambalese fill a 
considerable part of the records of the 
period, and some light is shed upon the 
relations of the religious orders, which 
then, as in more recent times, consti- 
tuted a burning question. The volume 
is illustrated with several autograph 
signatures of exalted ecclesiastics. The 
Arthur H. Clark Company. 
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White sheep, woolly sheep, 
Drowsily they go, 
Winding through the pasture deep, 
Bleating soft and low, 
Ba-baa, 
Baa, baa, baa! 
Count them as they plod: 
Great and small, they travel all 
To the fold of Nod. 
Elves that none can number, 
In down of the eider shod, 
Are bringing flowers of slumber, 
Poppies heavy with slumber, 
Dropping with dews of slumber, 
Up from the fields of Nod. 
Nid, nid, nod! 
A haze is o’er the sod: 
A dusk of things—a drowse of wings— 
You lose your way in Nod. 


Gray doves, dreamy doves, 
Hearken how they woo: 
“Love your love, your love that loves 
Only, only you.” 
Do, do, 
Do ’e, do! 
Brooks of dreamland flow, 
Half in drowse, the nodding boughs 
Waver to and fro. 
Elves that none can number, 
In down of the eider shod, 
Are bringing flowers of slumber, 
Poppies heavy with slumber, 
Dropping with dews of slumber, 
Up from the fields of Nod. 
Nid, nid, nod! 
A haze is o’er the sod: 
A dusk of things—a drowse of wings— 
You lose your way in Nod. 
Frederick Langbridge. 
Lhe Leisure Hour. 


SUNSET IN HELLAS. 
How many an eve on yonder peak at 

rest, 

I watched the shadowy pageant of 
the sky— , 

The fading hosts in plume and pano- 
ply 

Pass, on the cloudy ramparts of the 
West! 
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Huge Titans, hurling towers from the 
crest 
Of serried bastions that embattled lie; 
And phantom galleons, slowly drifting 
by, 
*Mid amber seas, to havens of the 
blest! 
Islands of desolate gold; cities august 
Empinnacled on the verge of scarlet 
deeps— 
Dim, rose-fiushed heights, 
with aularian fanes, 
Slow crumbling into wastes of ruby 
dust; 
And plunging slowly down the crim- 
son steeps, 
The Horses of the Sun, with flaring 
manes! 


crowned 


Lloyd Mifflin. 


THE CENTURY FLOWER. 
(From J. M. de Heredia.) 


extremest 


Upon the calcined rock’s 
height 

Where the volcanic river ceased to 
flow, 


Was blown to Gualatieri long ago 
A seed that rooted and reached up for: 
light. 


Thence grew a plant whose roots were 
fed on night, 

Whose leaves drank sunlight for a hun- 
dred years, 

And now, at long long last her stalk 
uprears 

One scarlet bud, colossal to the sight. 


She quickens in the burning air. Be- 
hold, 

The giant pistil moves, their dust of 
gold 

The stamens loose, but squander it in 
vain. 

There is no mate to take this golden 
rain. 

In one day dies this blossom without 
peers 

Of whom the aloe dreamed a hundred’ 
years. 


Nora Chesson. 


The Pilot 





